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ABSTRACT 



The author of this report believef th^t subject 
of ujrban school desegregation costs presents rich opportunities for 
re$.eareh, which has great practical and theoretical interest. This 
collection of case studies of five urban area^ undergoing 
coiirtrordered IdesegregSition of schools is intended as a ^preliainary 
to aolre extensive study of the finaftclal problems that school 
districts encounter in estimating and paying for the cost of school 
desegrejgation. The five cities ex?iiined are Buff^lo«^ Nev Tork, 
Milwaukee, Wisoppsin, and Cleveland; Cqlui bus, and Daytoh, Ohio. In 
all 'Viva cities, tfaie courts have' held t'hat the schools have violated 
the* equal protection clause of the * ciinstitutioji* The case repqrts 
suimarize the history of desegregation litigation and the iefforts by 
p^aipt^if fs and defendants (city and^ state) to coiply with court 
otders^ The author ^discovered t^at all five' cities, cost of 
des^egregatipn i>ecaie .a political issije and that accurate estimate 
aethods Were ^ax:king. (Author/D^) 
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Foreword 



TJl8 report la being laaucd during an Interlude In the Llddeli et. al> v. 

Education proceedings, before U. S. District. Judge /james • 

f^rii^~a«lT° r"!; ^o* ^«^°".the Court: (1) the defendants' liability 

^l^be faLrto". "^^l ^"'''^ ^2) the actions which 

^ could be taken to desegregate thfe schools. \ • 

The writer of this report has been heavily involved in actlyi£iit» concerning 
the second issue. During the perfod from December 1W6 thrkghTlarch ^5^7 1 
b^^rrn2^!^I"/5 the-Dfecision Senlnars in which St. ,Louis school personnel, 
to ^f^Z^!"* and concerned citizens coxrsidered steps which, could be taken 
SdSn L fr^'^^K* Subseq4ently I assisted the original plaintiffs. . 

^ * development of a desegregation plw which differed 

trom the one prepared by the defendants. r - • , 

wilT'J'^r^"* °^ desegregafiing the St. Louis Schools. I ' 

«^H^^; ^ ^ ^ ^""'^ °^ Information available to educators 

and citizens engaged in the design of desegregation plans. Th^re sJ^Jy 

iiJcS courbr 0%%''*'^ f l^owledge'or professi;nann" .le^e' 

' Mw^s Se Va?lS?^ ? "'.^'^ ''^^ °^ desegregation plans, or \o . 

.assess the Validity of estimate* proposed by.others. As desegregation 

SiuJiSrr:lJ5' became fgfJenrthat - ^ 

djiiii^Lnf ^"- faxSlledge of costs, were shaping - 

infS^Mn ''"««r*8^tion. costs. Con'cern about the inadequacy jif ctfst ' 

>iSd^' p^a:;■^'^^f^^T^ "^k'"'^ "^"•^^^'^ ordered s^^the • 

eneaiaj plans submitted to. the. court should include cost information. 

M-t"* V ^^V ""i* Danforth FoundatioA provided a small grant for a ore- 
itld'et^uf U desegregation costs. The'gJL't'SL'b^en use* 

co8?^ *S f ^^J^* desegregationX litexnture pertaining to 

d^"g;e1at 'JLJr:c^"L\""''^ °' citieUich We been ordLed to ^ 

"View Will be cooplete'd In December\* That 
I«£It!i if° K^'^u* "^"^ i™'ed;late assistance to those wh^ .^sfginerate 
iJntS unrelilh?" ^"«8"8««on costs, for the lit^ature is^J^ag' . 

■ented. unreliable, and whally inadequate to the<^roblem at Hand. ^ 

^^J/m ''"^^ f In^lal aspects of desegregation in the 

five cities which were studied. Oui: examination of the cities IlJe thif' 

^scussion and Info™!^ « it^T^^ \ ^ i»^VOxt helps to fostef reasoned 
*Jrved yeia! " Planning about de8egregatl6n costs, it' will have 

, - ^ u • ' / • ' ' 

—DAvld L. Colljon, Ditector 
Cwtsr for Educatitmsl .Pi 

' - '[ y , « 

' • /4- 4(y . ^ ■ 
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/ . I. COST AS A PFtoBLpM 

/ . What does It cost to des^Bregiite an urbitv school syaj^? Merely posing 
the question pressnts^^y^ aeiiuiitlc dlfflcuAlea. In thjls report the word . 
"cost" la aaed In the narrow sense. refsAlng to dollars. |other social costs 
Xand benefits) are 'Ignored. "Dese^riil^- la used In a i:oad\ense. re- * 
ferrlng^not merely to the process of assigning students an^-Whers to tfchools 
In a no^i-dlscrlnlnatory'f&shlcjn. but also to. activities >hic\ may be necessary • 
or desirable conconltantrs of such assignment. Some- people leb^l th? ' Utter ' ♦ 
activities as "integration"; here the distinction Is Ignored, Even the phrase 
"urban school system" la amblgyoys.. In thlr report, urban school 'systems are ' 
those which are roughly l^ted to the "central city" portions of metropolitan, ' 
areas., e.g.. districts such' as St. Louis. Cleveland. Rochester, and Detroit. • 
• wh*:e kh^re is a relatively compact central city school district surrounded 
hy "sionirba^", achool dlatrlcts. Hence we exclude many southern school dis- 
tricts (e.g.. Charldtte-Mecklenberg an«|Loulsvliae-Jefferson County) which 
Mftend from the core city. through the suburbs and even ^nto rural areas. , 
Admittedly this geographic dlstJ^nctlon between districts la not always dear, 
as In portions of Columbus, where annexation has carried some of the district's ' 
bounflarles Into areas that would be considered as "suburb" In pther settlings. 
..Nonetheless we have tried to focus upon central-city districts rather than 
metropolltan-rarea districts. 

Until recently the problem of urban school desegregation costs attracted ' • 
little notice. UntU the mld-19608. desegregation usually Wfia viewed as a* 
problem of the South, 4wo Matures of educatlot/ln the South tended t<i,iie- 
eiq>hasize fhe question of costs. One was that the task of dlsn^ntllng 



dual schooj. systems rarely Involved substantial expenditures. ' Indeed, In many 
districts It was less expensive td operate^ unitary schpol systems, where 

facilities and programs did not have to be duplicated, than It Vas to operate 

, » - • 

segregated systems, . The principal exceptions appear to have occurred In 

' - ' • *■ * 

those systems which offered programs which were separate and unequal ; ^^such 

systems often emended funds to upgrade facilities and othet resources pre- 
viously assigned to blacks. second feature of Southern schools Is the 
preat^ence of county-slze school districts. These larg^f districts usually pro- 
'^^^^^^fe^®"^^^ student^'^ansi'ortatlon prior to desegregation. Thus desegre- 
Satlon rarely required the creation of malsive student transportation systems. 
Usually the transportation systwa was simply re-aligned. Howevc^r in some 

s 

8ltuatlo\is, particularly large cities, additional trknaporfatioxj was required 
to achieve desegregation. In theise situations cost became an issue fore- 
shadowing the cost problem vlilch rose to prominence as desegreg^tioc^ecame 
an issue in northern urban school systems in the 197ps. ^ 

Several factors recently have co?ibln'ed to direct attention to the cost \ 

• ^ ^ ' • , - ^ w - . -A 

aspects of urban school desegregation. One factof is that cities in thft 

north typically operate school system^ which Are small in area, compared to 

^ ' ^ ' •• ' . 

southern districts. Thus many northern urban districts, incltiding St. l^uiaj 

do not operate substantial student transportation systems, except for special 

cducBtidn and vocational education students, tfljere transportation is provided, 

city sthQol systems oft.en rely on public* tranSt- faclllitles with the «sult 

4t ' • _ — ^ , 

that school *dls trie ts operate very small bus fleets of their qwn. In'such 
situations the introduction bf a large-scale student transportation -system 
produced new cost items of a magnitude and complexity beyond, the experlMce 



^ ■ • ; • ■ f /'*•. - : . .. . 

of city school pStsbnneli Th^lr neiW for knowledge became acute when courts 
4 and board' meobers started to ddoano c^st data* ' * 

A second factor which recently has directed attention ko the cost 
of urban school desegregation is the prevalence of serious f inanci«. 
pr.obl^ In man^ Airban jchool systens. These problems have been developing 
for many years^J^d hav?. received considerable public; notice during fhe 
perfcd since* the early 1960s. They lnteract_ln two wAys with the desegrega-' 
tion Issue. First, desegregation Is' seen as an additional burden upon school 

budgets ai^Mdy In deep trouble; urban school officals assert that any 

1 .... 

diversion of funds* for desegrejgatlon furtMir contributes to the deterioration 
of urban education. Second, however, the. Bnergency School Assistance Act 
(ESM) and state legislation (or court orders) providing state funds to 
desegregating systems, create opportunities for alleviating soiae of the 
financial, problems of urban education. Schools "have b^un to mobilize 
federal and" state desegregation assistance even as they fight desegregation 
orders in the courts. Eltheir way, attention to tlje costs of desegregation 
is heightened. 

Another factor, distinguishable from desegregation but very relevant 
to it. has been the dramatic change, in the composition of urban school 
students. Their number^ have d^diae^ draaatfcallyi . In a decade," m'any urban 
school systems have lost 20-30Z of thfelr students. The loss has.ralsed 
questions abou^ purpli^ facilities ani staff and the possibilities of cost ' 
leconom^.es. beiegrdgfttion^ with Its poseib llitlea for comprehensive re- 
organ^tlon o^ a school^^em, invites attention to such problems. 

Finally, the legdl environment tontinues to change. Mllllken v. 
Bradley II, announced la6t June, has profound signlficahce for the design and 



\ 
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financing of desegregation remedies. In that case the •Supreme Court, without 

dissent, decided that the District Court did not exceed Its equitable' 

poWery«hen it found_that certain "educational cotaponent8,..are essential 

for a school district undergoing desegregation." The -cou^t hot only ai>proved 

the Inclusion of fpur educational components (reading, In-servlce training, 

testing, and.^ounsellng-guldance) ltt:©etrolt*s desegregation plan; it also 

approved the apportionment of the costs of these progranJ between/^ate and 

local defendants. The Supreme Court opinion - enphaaized j jdiat ^ucational 

* - \ *■ 

components must remedial in nature. Heretofore the Inclusion of educational 

coipponents has be^n justified largely in terms of providing incentives\ for 

.voluntary desegregation through program improvement.'^ Milllken v. BradleV II 

Introduces a'whole new dimension into the arena of dese|regatloiR costs'. 

In the past 2-3 years, lltlgatlpn tjhich began in the ear^jy/19708 ha« 

tesulted in court findings that several urban school systems have violated 

the Equal Protection cJLause df the Constitution. Rerae</ies are b^ing orderet 

and- courts are asking for cfast data. The courts' Interest ^/cost appat^ntli^is 

prompted, to some extent, by recognition that cost i» one of the rpra^calitias 

- . . . * ^ r 

that must. be considered in desegregation. At the same tl«e, the appointment 
of Special Ilasters," experts, and taonitorlng connlsslons reflects the courts' 
reluctance to depend solely on defendants •yfftatem6nt« about the costs of 

If * 

urban school desegregation. 

These jyiclal developments hs^e served as p catalyst in which the 
•lements previously mentioned have been brought together to produce intense 
and very practical intereat in thiT problem^f urban school desegregation 
costs. What will It cost to iiiiplement a desegregalion plan" in city X?' 
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m cmf sense, the best answer to that question Is that "it dep^ds «pon the 

0 • . I 



characteristics of dp X and upon tK« character of the plui devised for thit 

/ . ■ ^ , • \ 

city. But this Is not a very helpful answer for 'desegregation planners 

in cities which are trying to learn froa the experience of other cities.. 
The answer deflects attention from ^ i^>ortant considerations.' Thefcst 
Is that cost Iteu are not infinitely variable; the cost of a school bjl'or 
a reading teacher may vary from city to city,, but thf variation Is within . 
a fairly narrow range. Hence It may b« Jisslble to generate "ballpli^k figures" 
about urban school desegf^gatlcin costs. Second, the- answer Ignores the 
mat^r o* strategy. Row do urbai| school systems approach the cost problem? 
In an effort to Identify regularities In ,eost and Approach, we conducted 
some exploratory case studfes of urban scho<^ desegregation finances. 

The following pages pr<SHde brief reports about the costs of desegregation^ 
In flv^Jdtles. The reports are not complete; However they provide a starting, 
point for comparison and analysis. Following the cas« studies the reader will 
rind a preliminary research agenda which 1». Intended to guide more systematic 
studies In the future. ; 
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^ - II, PIVB CITIES CASE REPORTS ^ 

' The civeW£tlM choam for enalaatloa were Buffalo, Cleveland, 
'i '■ " ' • .* ■ ' . 

Coluabua, Dayton, and Milwaukee. All are northern cltlea with centraL 

' . ' - ■ • " ■* . 

#ity ^school dlstrlcta whi^h arc a^re or leaa coapletely a'urroimded by^ ' 

'•uburban dlatrlcta. Three , (Clivela^d, MUwaukee', and Columbus) are 

gOMwhat lax^er< than St. Lduls in teXBS of student enrollnent; Buffalo and 

*I>ayton^are smialler. In four tof the cities TCliB^eland, Buffalo, Cplumbus, 

*• Ji" 
and Dayton) Infomatlon wak obtained f roa docuaents "and from Intervlevs 



"J ■ 



conducted In each city. The fifth clty/(Mllwauk«e) wis not visited; all 

\ ■ ■ - * . • . ■ '. . . * 

Inforutlon was obtained tmm publlshijii and unpubilshed sources. In' thj 
cities visited, Infonumts were asked slaply to '•tell uf afiout tjie costf ^.4 
of desegregation.** Notes following the esse repoifi^ts Indicate the sources - 
of Inforoatlon used, " . . ' I 

In all five cities the eoerts* have held tfhat* the schools have violated 
the equal projcection cUuse. All the elttks have- been ordered to Institute 
» desegregation plai^. Dayt^ first adopted a- cbnrt-approyed'plan In 1973'. A 
substantially expanded' plan. Involving aas* busing, was l^>lcaMn\e^ ^ 1976-77 
and again In 1977o78. Buffalo and Milwaukee both l^>leMnted\he first phases 
of thelr desegregatlon plans is Septe|ri>er 1976,*prlor to court approval of 
^ full plans. In the fall of 1977 Cleve^anii and Coluidius uu^kt the stage)»f 
designing desegregation plans, j • , 

/ y ~. ..\ ■ .. ' V 
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Stiffalo, New York State's second largest cfty,.hajl a total population 
• ♦ of -457,814 In i970. The city economy Is dependfSt upon heavy Industry. How^ 

ever the factn^rles often are old and many are dosing. For example, in 
- August ^1977 Be thlehgm Steel announced the termination of 3000 jabs at it? 

Lackawanna plant — a najot blow to the city econooy. ' • 

• ^ ' * * - * * ' • . / ' ' • * ; 

^ ^ In 1968^ the Buffalo Public Schools enrolled 7:^,000* students, including 

a 39Z minority. Current school ^rollmcnt is down to approximate^ ^,000~ 

C.47Z minori^. ^ Desegregation \ecame an""i8Sukin> 1965 when the New York 

y Complssloner of Education ordered the Board to develop a desegregation plan. 

» The plan wh^ch was developed relied heavily upon, a grade reorganization and 

\- upon the construction of twelve new raddidle schools . However the Board of 

y . - ' ■ . . . , ' • , - ' , ^ w 

Educatloa^was dependent upon the City .Counqll for . , funds, and ajfter 

' • ' . , 

initial support for the plan wore off the Council refused to make new ^ 
ciJhstrudtlon funds available^. ^iorebveT the Board of Education failed to 
obAln sites to biilld middle schools which could utilize those funds which 
had been appropriated. A second component of the plan featured oneTway 
V<^luntary busing, whereby Inner-clty children were provided with free bus 
passes for enrollment In schopls In t;,he outlying portions of the city. I» * • , 
1971 appro^tlmately 3200 Students were^availing- themselves of thlt plan, hi^t it " 
Vlid little to reduce the racial* isolation of many of Buffalo's Inner-city*^ 

^ '. ' • ♦ . 

Buffalo was ylslj>^d on August 22-^3„ 1977. . Tlie following Individuals kindly 
sharedtheir time, information, id^s and materials with itei ' 

> , r 

_ Dr.- Newhouse, Professor ^ Law, SUNY-Buf falo \ <f 
Mr. RevllliB, Superintendent, BPS / 
•Mr. Echols, I^iegregation Supervisor, BPS 
. ^ Griffin, Attorney for Plaintiffs ( , 

.Mr. Goldfarby^intiff > • . ' ' ' 
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schools. According to ,th'e\;i973 Wpl«ctoatm\Co»ml»sion R6p6'r6, "voluntary 
desegregation <if Btrffaio's public ech^'is-^iMoi^^Chiik^V 'Sixycard- 
after being ordered by. the Commissioner to.begin. desegregation, the situation 
remains basically the same as it Was at' the .^inic of . the .or4eii,. if not' worse. 

. In 1972 desegregation litigation began, with tl'ty' ojf Ifcials, scKocy./ 
xfistrict offlcals; and state off iclalananed' Is defendants.' In liay 1976 
•Federal District Judge Curt'ln ruled Ch^t t^ plaintiffs' constitutional 

* . * 

tights 'had Ven violated-. Defendants were ordered to submit- remedial plans. ^ 

the -defendanfes' pjan yas aot patisfactory -^to^the^laCitiffs, who • • 
devlsQd a^ldn their o^^n.. Subsequently, In reviewing the Ko pl^ans. ' 
Judge Curtln made steveral abservatixms- concerning tbb financial aspects of - 
^segregation. He noted. for ejwnple ' that the Board's proposal to dose 

•several, schools was "laajle primarily for, purposes of eortiomy and that in ?oae 
instances the integration f aspect is secondary"; subsequently the court • 
questioned some school closings be^ttise of their fai/iire to. advance." 
tnte^ratidn. The ^ourt took lio'te of the -clef eAdahtT*' c<!totent ion that' cuts ■> 
which the cIty Cpundl had made in the school dlsCrictVs* 1976-77 budget 
had created a financial crisis in the "Buffalo Public Schools— a Crisis whlrh 
def indent's said woujd lead to" severe cut?s in. programs and .would preclude any 

•iaaji)r iritegratipn rff fort. The Jud^e noted that the Bo«rtf*s plan' was '"short 
of a .true„integration feffort," but he allowed the defendants to proceed with 

most components of their 197*6-77 plan. He also ' orKleKed thQpi to submit ' ' 

T ' . • " ' 

additional- plans whieh would produce fjjrther <fesegr*egaCion 1977-78. - In ' 

. ' ■ /< * • - 

formulating the 1977-78 plaftii the defendant TJoard was to consider "the practi- 

cirities": ' • - 



Buffalo "^Z 



. , In its plan, the Board may fake into account practicali- 

^ * ties... but these pradticiilities nust be supported' by • 

, details. For Instance, the cost of rehabilitation, ' 
maintenance,, transportatloh, hiring of new personnel, 
transportation distances and number of Individuals 




, livvolved; resources and staffing problems and 
cons derations of other problens'may be considered "itr 
• • -drawing up the plan. The Court eraphaslzes*. . that mere / 

' opinion, however, of the TdefendantsJ cannot be conslde^e 
^ V. by the Coiirt unless It Is supported by Jfacts and f lguresT 

. At the same time the iJlan prei)ared by plaintiffs. was rejected because of Its 
failure "to take Int© account, some Important practlca; considerations." The 
court also directed that attention be given to the possibility of drawing ■ % 

' < » • , ' . * , » 

, : upon the resources of the business and academic communities. ' Further, Judge" 

• Curtln ordered city budget offic^ls "to detemine what funds are' needed. 
5-^ to^put. into effect the , plan and to begin to make provisions sp'^hat the/ < 

budget prej,<rred for the 1977-78 schoijf'year would adequately provide £he ' ■ 

* 1 " " " ■ • .• 
needed cjoney."- - ' ' , ~ , ■ " 

.^The 1976-77-year got off. to' ^ ba*' staijt due to.along teacher str^« 
" in Septeuber. Nonetheless', ten Tschools >/ere closed-. (FlalhtlSs cha^cterize 
yie Phase^I plan as a' "school closing plan,' not a ^esegregatlon .plan. ") 
In addition two magnet scfiool prtgrams wer.e Implemented: An "Hoiiors School," 
and a new $13 million K-8 school S'the innvclty. Additionally, Phase I 
continued the one-way buiing plan adopted in 1967. E.S.A.A. funds 
• ($1.6 million) were used to c^ver sorte^of the' ^sts of Phase I 'deBegregation.^i ^ 

^lanilfi^ for Phase II occufred during the 1976-77 sohooi year. Both 
-the Statt and the local defendants submitted plans during |:he winter: ^ : 

Dissatisfied with these 'plaHs, th^ 'plalnilf f s submitted an alternate plan 
prepared'by John*FiAger. Finger's plan ^tlcizld' the state plan on a number 
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" . ' * » . . * Buffalo,- 4 

of grounds, .Incllidlng Its failure to IncliSdfe any provisions for financing 
desegregation. Finder, suggested that ' ' f ^ . ^ 

tl^tourt should^state an estimated dollar aiaoui;it 
to be expended annually to comp'ensate for th^ * 
^ state's discriminatory acts. The Regents should 

then throu^ its Education Department provide the 
needefd -detailed studies as to how suc^ funds - should 
be expended, Fif.ty million^ dollars 't$ 50, 000,000) * - ' 
would s«em an appropriate annual amount above that ♦ 
already provided, 5 • * , , * 

(During the period 1965 through 1970 the legislature had annually apiropriated 
funds to assist districts reduce racial imbalance. In FY 1971 $3 million 
had beten approp^tiated, but thereafter the Legislature rafuaed to appropriate^ 

• * 

desegregation funds, )^ Defendants acknowledged that $50 million was 
"a good^Rnd number,^ • 



Finger's o^>m plan, which featured a /clustering and prairing arrangement 

c^rdinated with school cilosings and naR^et programs (optional), did not 

y ^ 7 " ^ \ ^ 

contain a cost estimate, Buffal9 plaintiffs maintain that it is the 

defendants responsibility t^^<fBtaln funds for desegregation. However," 
•Finger noted that 

renovations and equipment . for the paired schools 
are a cost chargeable t© the desegi:^gation .pfLan, 
The Court should direct the Board of Regents aad 
the Buffalo Board of Education to* present a joint 
plan to thtrCourt fox^^he payment of these costs. 

In similar language. Finger suggested that provisions be designed for financing 

early childhood programs, 'and inservice training for' }:edchers. Regarding 

transportation, Finger estimated that his plan wduld^ reqjire Ifess transportation 

than the defendant' plan, that "buses can easily do sev^al runs," and that 

"a considerable portion of the transportation cbsts can i charged to the • 

state." Despite these references to costs, finger's plaij provided jio 



detailed cost estimates,^ 
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♦ " ' • • ■ " * Buffalo^- 5 f 

... 

In Jvlyp.977, the court substantially approved the Board's Phase II 
^^^plan. The plan involved 'the creation of eight new magnet schools and li^ 
provenents in the transportation program which raovei inrierrcity children to 
outlying school^. . .'Ilowe^r the cour/ required ♦that 'ail magnet schools must 
be integrated.' In' addition the court directed the state. defendant? to . ' * 
provide greater assistance to Buffalt) by w^y of "state financing of the hiring 
of certain additional staff to assist the Buffalo schools." Judge Curtin 
directed the City of Buffalo to give 4)riority to demolition of "abandoned 

and derelict structures tiear some school bu^^'inss, • .TT^ ^ ^ 

■ 'iV * ■ .' . ■ 

Planning for the magnet scliools survived two summer crises. Th^ 

first- occurred when'Judge Curtin issufed an order saying that two of ^ 

the eight schools pould not open because they were racially Inbalano^di , I 

A successful- recruitment effort followed with the result that tfhg Judge's 

order was withdravm. A second problem concGrtie*:j^elay in announeenent of 

ESAA ipGnding; hCT7ever at the laSt minute the expected funds were approved. 

• A July menorandun, titled "added costs for Phase .II, Desegregation of 

Buffalo Schools," provides information §bout the costs which the school ' 

system considered as desegregation costs. The total -amount is $8.4 million. 

Of this, nearly $5 million i§ for education program component's, e.^., 

125 teachers at $16,000, 160 aides at $5,168, 8 assTftant principals at 

$21,000, 8 librarians and, 11 library aides, "specialized equipment" 

($515, 09d), ho<Jl^s and, supplies ($252,000), etc. The district 'was expecting' 

to receive ,:$1. 6 rilllion in E.S.A.A. funds to pay for some jb£ t^^ education 

program component' expenditures. ^ ^ 

. ; - • • ' A ■ ' . : ■ ■ • * 



In addition ^ education conponents, |the- Jtily oemo lp<llcates that 
$275, OOQ Is needed for building renovation,^ $2A5, 000 f^. security 
'•a?Brvices, and exactly $3,0OO;OOO 'fpr transporpatloii. No det^ills are 
provided concerning the transpoxtat.lon item.^ ^ It appears thit transporta- 
tWln 1977-78 Is being shifted from the" public trknsit; system to a *' . 

cojitracted seiylce operation. One of the plaintiffs contended that ttet*- 
. shift doubles the cost of the one-waj^ transportation system which carries 
mlnorl^y.youngsters Uon Inner-clty 'fb outly^iS ^schools. Itowever a defendant 
noted^fHat the new transportation systetj |?dSld nak& thJ voluntary transf:er 
program more desirable, thus- contributing tVhe Integration of the 

/ bo'*'* 

outlyr^ng schools, / C - 

The opening of school in ^ptenber wend snopthly,. according to press 
accounts. Indeed, both state ^nd national piaclals praised Buffalo for its 
progress. However many IssyeJ remain unresolved. Plaintiffs nalrita in " . 
that the contlnuatlon*l»f-some fourteen all-bla<;k..lnner.ft|:y' schools f^lls • 
to ueet constitutional requirements; they afe urging a court orde'r which will 
require the desegregatio-n.of ^these schooA^ In' addition- the one-way 
b/sing conponfeixt of the Uuffalo Plan ^IsturbB the plaintiffs. On the', other 
side, defendants ■ are appealing the iWftial finding of 'systen liability. 

Another complication cortcijrns the budget. Evidently the Scl|Jtol Board 
adopted. a^budget which provides for expend Itvires ^8 mllllon' ln excess of the 
revenues. A major, dispute has iroltep out between the City .Council,, fhlch ; 
provides the schools' funds, And the Bbard of Education. At the sane't^e. 
the. School Board and the State are St odds; the fop»er has i^lled' mbtibns ' 
fchich wpuld require the state, a co-defendant, ; to plch up several nillllon. 
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Qn dostsi yfhe costs attributed to- desegr^aclon, 
lug.. ^ The $8 million figure produced during th^ summer. 
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dollaors in desegreptlpn dostsiy^he 
meanwhll^>«,^Cfi>ifed 

has been suppj^^t^a .by. the costs of building demolition and renovatipiu ' 
The Supreme /ii^rt's lateat ruling in Bradley v.-IIilliken is being cited by " 
Board spok4sT74n in support of their request for 'state financial assistance 
fof des^re^atjon.^^ . ' ■ . 

/ » • - ' 

he litigation proceeds on'sever|l froftts, the Board of Education is 
bein^ required to pay fees to-the plaintiff s'„ attorneys 'as well as the . 
rdVs own attorneys.-^i A Monitoring Coiaaission has just been appointed, 

ID infomation h^s ,been obta>ed about the cost of this component of ^ 
Segregation in Buffalo, * _ - ■ , 
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* Notes: Buffalo ' 



Desegration efforts .In Buffalo prior to-l^TS are briefly described in The ' 
Fleischmnn Reaort on the Quality. Cost," an<f ^jnancinrv of i^en>'ntarv 
' Secondare/ Education in lieu York State. Volun,^ 1^ Atott Vn^i... xMt>^»>;) 25?-. 

, .* - . ' ■ ^ . ' 'r /• 

^ Arthur V. Ilyquigt . 4l5 F. Supp. .904. • \ ^ \ ' 

3 , ■ 

Arthur v.* nygaist^ tfan«rr<pf of proceedings, July 9, 1976. 

Buf f alo a^^ nin,'^ Neu-s . August 12, 1977.. ' * • • ' > / 
5" ' ^ " • ^' • ' ' / 

' ■vi^il" ^^"S^'^' Jr.,. "A Plan^fx>x the Desecregation of the Buf falo-^lic 
V^SchooXs," 'larch 1577^ - _ ^ , . . . ^•^■^'^ 

. • ^. Flelijdiaahn Report, op. git. • - . ■ , , 

^^-^7 Fingf-r Pl^il. o^;. cit. . . ^ , , '■ ' ' / ^ 

■ -8 Arthur v. ' flvjiyist.. order. ?bv A, . 1077* ■ ^ / ^ ' ^ 

; ? ?<»a»^d o'^^^^ltfi^* ,City of Buffalo, '^iiterof fide ftorartdun: Added Costs 
{or rhase-p:,.T)es_agre2ation of Buffalo Schools," July 1977. 

^P'Sdxfalo rvnnl^ ^v.'.rg, Aug^st*12, 1977. / ' • a.. 

.^1- Arthur -ii, ITyquist .' A26 ^.Supg. 194. ' 
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vjr \ Clev^andV vp 

The Cle^^ahd Public S^lwols currently ^rollVapproxinately 115.000 ' 

students, a decline. of 40,000" sinc^ 19^8. ilin6rity pprollmentHn 197£ was*^ . 

. ' • ' '^H"' 

61X,. compared tfa 57S in 1968. . ! - . \ . . ■ ■ 

■ • ' ' ' " ' . , • ' • - • ' • V ' ^ ' 

Desegregation* li^at'llon was'initiat^d-b/ the flAACP late «lt^ mi'.- 'A^ 

trial began in KpVeraVer ,1975> . On- Augxist llj 1976, V^s'trict judge Baetisti- • 

1 ruled that €he Cl^va-land School Bo'ard^ (and co-d-eflhdarii ^ate pffitials)' / • ' * 

had . violated the equal protection clause-'Of the Constiitutib6*'^ A Special / • ' ."• 

' ' * , ■ ' •• ■ " " ' • ' V .* . • 1 " , ■• * r 

Itester was appointed, and procejedings aimed at developing ^ deaegrpgatlon • ' 

• plan were ,oJ^dered initiated^ the Boaifd of E4u£ati6n-..imoediateiy. a^jp^aled 
Jud|e battisti's ruling, aftd,st)ught a st^ ofvthe order €o begin, deser— 
gatlon planni^. ' ,• ; / . . * * 

.N The Board s^i^equest for a stay emp^^ized financial matters. Iri its ' 
argu^nts the' Bq^rd referred to the expense of fanning ,^'.the\codt« ot,^^ 
desegregation itself j. ami ^hje precaribus f inahci^Wditlon p! the school* 

■ . ■ '• • . ' - i, ■ .V . • 

system. Defendants asserted thdt first-yeai: buSiiig would cos^' $45' -olllion— 
$2.8 million 'for buying bUses and $17 raillioft fdr operating, then. ' 'Plaintiffs 
, chaxacteriied these figures as "highly, speculative!* and; uns'upjSrtQd hy ' ' ; 

^ evid6hce. • ^ \ \ ' / : ' J ' * ' - , ^ . 

/ • ' * ^ . • ^ " ; " i * " 

la granting the Bdard's njotlon for a stay,. iCppellatfe Court Judae Welck 
' ' ' ' ' \ ' . \ ' ' ' ' ' ^ 

appear? to have Been particularly" attentive- to the'flnanclal Inpllcatlbn/ 

of desegrcg^tloni i4e notW that] the JWrd Is presently x/ithout the ^unds 

needed either to 4>urcha3e Buses dr to \proVlde for their operation." He--. 

clte^ Superlntendcirt Brlggs* affadavlt llnWing, buslns wl'^h i^ijeparable. 



Clevelind was, visited on 0ctober^3. ,The .Gitizeqs' Council for. Ohio schools 
provided the bulk of the infomation reported in this.^ectlon. . • 
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financial Inj-ury. ^le noted the $4^5 Alljfir-transportation figure- ^bnltted 
^^^J^y the schools; rie also noted that Supej:;lntendent Brings was "faalllar- with ' 
' the Dayton plan, for desegreg^atlisn which has projected^an annual deficit of* 
, twelve million dollars." 'Applying this figure to Clereirnd. Judge W^iok . 

projected a deficit of $35-40 million. The- Judge/ al^ expressi^his solicitude 
. for the school taxpayers (and "the parents who Invest their lifffearnings '! 
and- make t#eir payments. o\i hone Qortsages,' and who have purpdsely located . 
io a neighborhood close to a school so that tlieir children iiay receive the 
.'-finest available education, f:r9m the loc;al schools. ."3 , ^ .. *\ 

The IIAACP assailed the Bgard's "scare tactics," and appealed Judge 
WeickV^cision.^ At about the same time the IJAACP^uggested Its own> -» 
desegregation -guideyines. Superintendent Briggs promptly responded; h? 
raised the projected ^ost -of busing to $75 million. Asked whether he wasn^t 
.exaggerating the cost, he said he had "supplied in an affadavit to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals factual straightfonrard figures based on what the^ 
\ NAACP is asking for." He ^fui^ther Indicated that the money— equivalent to 
half the school system's annual budget—simply could not be raised'.^ 

In «idpOctobef,^ while the ^TAACP's aiipeal was. still pJhdlng, Superintendent 
* -Briggs again revised his transportation estlnatl. This time he claimed that 
the costs of busing under /he NAACPs propdsed-deseg^regatlon guidelines would 
be $71,866,873. A detallet^ cost breakdown was provided to support this 
figure. "Br igg& projected the purchase of 1298 buses at $18,350 each ($23.^8 
million), annual -bus operating costs at $20,281 per bus ($26.3 million), , 
construction of bus service and storage complexes (^9.1 million), plus's 
connunication system and other ^ miscellaneous costs .($2.1 million). ^ 
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|These figures inade front<rpage news In the Plain. Dealer J- H<n/ever press ' / 

f, . . • , _ , ^ "Z/^ ' 

accounts' failed' tp' note that Brlgcs' projections reste^l on S9me unusual 
«8^tions, e.g,', each. bus would carry only W load bf students,' 'and the 
load factor ^tcondary ifevep was only 39 students pe^ 6u8.^ NAACP attorney 
Atklhs was quoted as sayiijg thafBriggs' figures were, ."ridiculous, and 
,.«8inln«" and that "the estimates quoted by the Cleveland schbol officials 
Indicate either shocking ihcompetence on their part, or a deliberate .' 
, afterapt to mislead the public, cause. alarm, ^nd intimidate the federal .court " 
. from tarryiBs out its mandate-. V 8 By this tiae, of course; the issue of busing 
costs had become highly politicized. CongresS^n Ron ^^ottl issued a flyer ' 
headlined /'Busing Ourselves int'S Bankruptcy. The Congressman also presented- 
his staff 'fr, data on desegregation cists in other cities, and urged readers * 
to write to President Ford in protest.^ 

In lUd-NoveinBer the Appeals Court set aside Judge Weick's stay and 
ordered the- defendants to proceed with the development of dese^e^atfon / 
plans. Three weel-i later Judge'^Battisti issued guidelines for the desegregation 
planning, M i ' ^ ' • ^ 

On January. 17, 1977, the Board defendants submitted their first 
• \ ' ■ . ■ ' ■' 

-desegregation plan. ,The plan included no costs fon nouses or other 

capital expenditures,: but did estiiaate annual oppration. costs as follows: 

A4tiitional Personnei \^ $4,417,356 

' Materials \ • ^^^^^^^ 

-I , ^--^ - ^ 

■ » Consultants • 0 50,000 

Pupil Transportation . . 9,045^600 

.TOTAL $14,274,456 
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.The bases for these Estimates were not ln<aude<J.^ The plan' was rejected * 
by the court, as It failed to satisfy the cr^rla set, forth In the December 
guidelines. ^ 

In February: the Board submitted a second'plan. This plan carried a 
price tag of $77,967,033 for Implementation^ plHsan annual ^ost of 
$23,73S^90for operating the transportation component of the proRram; . 
This plan called -for the purchase of 538 buses,- less than half the nunber 
projected in .September. ' But the. court again rejected the Board's plan. 

> Meanwhile the state defendants had submitted, their own desegregation 
plan.' It contained more detailed financial analysis, and projected the- 
purchase of A85 buses. The total cost of the state plan was set at 

$13.4 million. ^2 ' " 

• ■ - . ^ 

Faced with the unexplained cost discrepancies between Cleveland's 
first and second plans, and between 



those and the state plan. Judge Battisti 
i on March 16 issued an ordfer stating that \ 

( the Special Master shall be afforded, full dccess to y 

the financial boolcs, records, bids, quotes, contradris 
and documents of the State and Cleveland Boards. TRe 
Special Master shall also be afforded access to all f 
/ special and recurring reports relating to. the budgets 

of t^Cleveland Board of Edij^ation and such other 
recoxv as he may deem appropriate*.^^ / 

At about this time the NAACP, suggesting that the Board's ^Ponses 
to the court were contemptuous, filed a motion requesting the court^' issue ' 
a show cause order against several of the Cleveland defendants. Although ' ' ^ 
» the Judge .did not, rule on the notion,, he did admonish' the Bo^ird's attorneys' ' ' 
in vigorous tenis.^* Then on^ril 1 Judge Battisti summoned all Cleveland 
Board members a^d the Superintendent, and addressed them about thtftT 
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desegregation plans f including the transportation components, in these 
terms; ' ^ y ^ ^ 

There is /a7 matter about whjfch, certain defendants 
have dealt falsely with the public. Statements relating' '/ - 
to the financial enbarr^snent of the school system, I 
^ . the hlgh^cpst of desegregation," and the enormous tax 
*burdjj<is t<|||t>e faced liave been given currency. 

Tlfe various cost estimates have beeti inconsistent, ' 
have not belen supported by reliable data, and have borrfe. . 

Sno correlation to the estimates offered by the State 
■defendant. 



The outrageous figure of 78 mllllpu dollars as the cost 

tof busing for desegregation would evoke laughter. How- 0 
ever, quoting^ this, sun in a calculated effort to delude 
^persons unsophist^^a;:ed in tfthool finance cannot he 
considered a laughing matter. -It appears that publishing 
\ , overblovn costs of desegregat^ must be viewed as an 

effort Co generate fear, embarrass the Court, or perhaps 
as some measure of the defendant bb^rd's incompetence. 

Some discussion of important issues in this case borftfers 
*on reckless disregard ,for the truth. Some public state-- 
ments concerning busing and finances can only have inflamed 
segments of the public and cast a shadow on the Federal 
Court as an institution and* on the personal integrity of 
the person who conducts)the business of the court.^^ 

Tfce Judge concluded by warning the defendants of the possibility of 

contempt, and urged them to good faith performance of their legal duties. 

In May the Board ,aubnlt ted It? third deaegregatlon fJlan. Thls'one 

carried a price tag of $39 million for tranaportlng 52,100 atudenta. . 

The figure included $10 million for the purchaae of 618 buaes and. 

$9 million for storage and maintenance facilities. The Board was ^e 

cautious than it |iad been in its previous silbuissions; it indicated that 

the figures might: be revised downward if, alJ«^ements could be iade with the 

Regional 'Transit Authority to share some of the trafAportation burden. 
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[' - Sy this time; ,cw(^tlier desegregation finance Issi^es had come t(^i 

. overshadow (the transpon>4tion Issue. 'Tlie flr^t Issue concerned' faolllties. 

' Surplus ipate wa^ available , as student populattibn had -decXlne-d-^ 40,000' 

. In the past decide. Tire state's desegregation plan, 'submitted ftf^anu^ry, 

had. specified a nuiaber of sdrools for closing. The Court, to ensure, that. 

any closings would promote desegregation, had enjoined- th^ defendants -from 

closing any schools without Court approval. HOT;ever in July 1Q77 the Board 

requested permission to close eight schools, for economic reasons. In the 

opinion of the Special Ilaster, aftfer hearings, six of the* clbsings •'maintained 

segregation" and the other two "could be Interpreted as promoting racial 

• segregation."^^' The Board's request therefore was denied, lleanwhile the 

Board had removed equipcent from at least one of the school^; It was returned 

. ' la damaged condition and in September Cleveland nevapaper accounts conveyed the 

la^ression that the court's order resulted In the continued operatlofr of at 

least one un-econonlc school i^th inoperative equipment. 

Far more serious however, was the Cleveland Schools' overall financial 

situation^ Some $^ milllbn in 1977 ^evenue^' had been used to pay unpaid 

debts from 1976— an act of questionable legality. In acldltion it app,eared 

that there would be a $12* million deficit for 1977. Tlie' total cash shortage— . 

-♦ 

. $f20 pilllon-fthreatened the system with shutdovm* in late October. School 
officials approadrtd the state legislature, seeking pei^nlsslori to borrow ' . 
money against 197S revenues--a move x/hlch some people Ihterpr^ed as a device !to 
p6stpone the day of complete financial collapse so tliat it v/ould coincide wltl| the 
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^laq)lementatlon of a desegregation plan in the fall of 1978. Others Interpreted 
the situation as one of financial mlsmanagemenr, and urged the state to « 
Insist that the school system get Its financial affairs in order. In late 
October, the state legislature fef used to authq-ri^e Cleveland to Sorrow any 
money agaihst 1978 t^xes. Preparation for a shutdown made. However • 
the Court's order was-«tlll In force: No schools couljl be closed without 
court approval. There matters stand^' ' " 

The Special llaster has been investigating the school system's finances, 
anj^has expressed doubts about the school system's actual, need for cash. 
•Judge . Bat'tisti ha^ ordered an outside audit of the Cleveland schools' 
financial operation and management, and has referred to the state attorney 

general an auditor's finding that the system acted illegally in covering its 

20 ^ 

1976 deficit, 'The, Special Master has Issued a report questioning the 
defendants/ corqpetence, e.g., ••Some of the <;fltlcal functions where testimony 
Indicated a laek of necessary aevel of expertise Include desegregation^ 
planning and coordination, transportation, computer utilization for modern 
management reporting, and accounting and financial management positions. "^^ 
Judge. Battlstl has accused the, defendants of "squandeFlng" money by 
. 'Wlntainlng segregation and defending it in thdb cpurt."^^ According to 
the Plain Dealer, legal kills through July 1977 were approaching $1 million, 
with many more to come. Bills from the Board; p own legal firjns totalled 
$657,000 at that time. The state co-defendants have been billed $95,000 
plus^ another $20,000 fpr consultants who' designed the desegregation plan 
submitted by 'the state. NAACP bills had ntft yet been computed; Pla^iojjealer 
reports expect them t^o equal or exceed those of the Board's attorneys. In 
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addition tlye SpeclalMaster In the 6as|k as well as two experts (and their* ; ^ 
staffs) -.have yet to submit bills." Meanwhile, no desegregktlQn plan has 
been adopted/ and the litigation go^ 

Ptospects for paying for desegregadlon ii^leveland ^are difficult, to" 
assess. It appears. th^t substat^'ial co/t savings Will be possible through 
the clbslng of ^Gess schools* Staty/fficials are considering the possibility 

authorizing full reimbursement f^ the cdist of puVchaslng buses for • 
desegregation. , The NAACP has pointed to the Detroit case a^ a precedent . 
for directing ^tate participation in the paynient of desegregation costs. 
Cleveland's initial application for E.S.A.A. ^nds was' rejected, but efforts 
'to. secure a waiver of certain HE\7 requirements are being undertaken. To 
date, no comprehensive plan for financing desegregation (of the school 
syateA as a whole), has been ,develrop4l. ' ^ ! 

Addendum — ^ - , " 

Early In Nove«a>er the Special Master In the Cleveland case relea'^sed a 
report containing many references to t^e financial aspect* of desegregation. 
Significant excerpts are presented belov: ^ ' ■ 

The d^trlct has the lapprtant obligation to develop educational 
proftaaa that will correct, to Qie greatest extent possifile, the 
^fects of prior segregated schooling.... /Vhe defendants proposals 
m not dlstlnguiah between^pcatlon prbgram that are cbnstltutlonally 
undated md those that, although, ediicatlonall^ sbund. are not 
directly related to readying the evils of segregation. 2* 

Jghe court should avoid ordeHug' d^fendantr to engage In specific 
fWlraw when the effect df such orders might be'to jeopatdixe 
securing govenuMnt funding for those programs. 25 

It appears that the proposals /tor certain laagnet school^ were . . * 
not baajd on serious oif careful planning, nor designed to mesh . .**^r- 
other component, of the plan, such as thoqe dealing more 
► directly with desegregation, for exampft. the components concerned , 
with pupil assignment, achool c],oalngs.' transportation.' and flnance.2^ 

■I ■ 
2B • 
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» 

Whiife^he §peciAl Raster recognizM that the rcaedy of -the effect 
of vlol^^ons of Cbnstltutlonel rlghts^bf an Individual or claaa 
of individuals eaonol: be foregone or submerged by the perpetrators 
financial condilion, he also reCbgnizes that the practicjilitles 
and Idealities dictate that the^ei|ic|dy must recognize and address 
financial difficulties to assure ths availability bf resources 
to finance the remedial desegregation p^ttu^^ 

During the course of tfie l^roceedings before t% Special^lfaster ^ it 
also came to light^that. there may be potential fot considerable 
cost smvings generated within the district ;28 ^ 

The remfedy for the cumulative effects of the segregative acts or 
omlssioiyi of the State School Board should include ^ring Jointly 
and severally the cost of Implementation of the desegregation ' 
plan. These ctfsts should be shared by the State School Board 
«s. they afe Incurred and not on a reimbursisment. basis in order 
that the Cleveland Board of Education defendant is not ' 
Initially yndqly burdened with the cost 0f implementation of 
a desegregation remedy. 

The Cleveland Board of Education' a Plan ...estimated that approx- 
imately 50,300 thildren itould be transported' when all phases of 
the Plan were implemented. While the ^Special Master is of the 
opinion that this number overstated .by a substantial amount (maybe 
as much as 50Z)r^.it does serve to illustrate that there will be 
a ma^d increase in tr|nspottatlon needs.... ^ 

The proceedings before the Master are replete with evifdence that 
a, serious cost stifdy was not undertaken to determine the most 
economically feasible means of .transpbrting students from among 
a nufld>er of alternatives. ?1 i ^ 
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Coluart>u8^ 

The Colut!*u8 public /chool systew encompasses an urban core area as 
well as many newer resldeBtl*! ^reaf annwced'by the district. Enrollment 
In 1977 is about 96,500 students, 'down froni 110,700. In 1968. Minority en- 
rollnren^— mostry black—is 33%, coi!5)ared ^ 262 in 1968. 

De^egtegation becam^ a dominant issue in 1973. That year tfie Board 
of Educatiorf adopted a ."Colunbus Plan" featuring. voluntary transfers and a 
variety of altfematlVe schools aAd specialty programs. By 1976-77, 5200 
students were partficipating Iji the Colunbus Plaij. .'The plan had seyeral ' 
desegregative effects, buf the school system reJaained substantially segregated. 

A second key event In' 1973 was the Initiation , of Utlgation by plaintiffs 
whqps^ght to asstire that an $S^,5 million schooL construction program- would " 
be used affirmatively to promote integrat.ion. Later the NAACT joined the 
suit as .in^erveftliig plaintiff , ^nd Ohio state officials became to-defendants. 
The • lieerfnge began^in April 1976. On March 8, 1977, District Judge Duncan 
ruled In favor of the plaintiffs. The court ordered the Columbus, and state 



In Colunbus discussions were held with the .following individuals: * 
Damon Asbury^ Diredtpr o!f Reseaij^ CPS 
Beverly Bowen, Director of Publ^Knformation, CPS 
Robert Bowers, Ohio State DepartSt of Education 
*ma, Carol, Coalition of Religious <tongregations , 
Hanford Conbs, School Tranfipor-taticnv 'Systems, Inc. 
Luvem Cunningham, Special Master in the Columbus case ^ 
Gordon Hoffman, Ohio School Boards' Association 
Jeff Pottinger, Director of Finance, CPS 
, Katherine Scott, member of plaintiff organization . ' - 
Calvin Smith, Transportaticm Director, CPS 

William Hayson, CPS School Aoard Candidate and OSU faculty member 
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defendants to„submlt desegregation plans within 9Cr day*. In his Oplnloh; 

# * * 

Jud^e Duncan acknowledged 

« 

.the doc la jL costs which can be* associated with dTe / 
lapl^smentatlon of a ren^dy. Depending upon the school 
system Involved, -^ihese s<K:laJ costs can Include sub- 
stantial ejqpendltures of public foihds.... While the 
plaintiffs must, and wfjl, reeelye vindication for 
• \ the deprivation of their constitutional rights, the / , 
social costs should not be forgotten In the 
* , formulation Qf a remedy. 

In ^une the Columbus Board submitted a plan for .desegregation. The 
proposal Incorporated and expanded the existing Columbus Plan,, stressing . 

to 

voluntary ttan^fers (with tr^ns^ortatldn provided). In addltlpp^ 30 schools, 

were to be closed, and nearly 40 ,000 students wererto be Involuntarily 

• * * ^ t * 

assigned to new locations. The proposal indicated- that 423 new 65- 

passenger buses ,would be required to implement the plan. Ihe Board's proposal 

.included some rough cost projections for each cofappnent of the three-. 

phase p^lan. (Phase I involved elementary students; Phase II involved 

A , - 

Junior' high atpudenta; and Phase III Involved high ischool students.) Tl\e • 
plan also, distinguished between items alreiidy budg^eted (Columbus 
items to be reimbursed through ajtate aid, and-itejos which would add'^to^t 
local tax bArden. A ffbanclal aumMOkWfB preaented as foUovs: ^ 



Component 



Transportation ^ $10,490^^ 

ii 

. " 5.527.693 



Colunb'us Desef;re?>atlDn Plan {fftn}^ 

Phasgtll Cost 
' " $ 4,2g7.506 



PhaseJLCo^t 
" 



:Educatl6nal 
l^rograms - * 



ir 



Phase Itl Cost 
$ 347. 703* ' 



Stiff- 

Development 

Coianunlty 
Services. . 

Grose 

Existing 
• Budge^ 

Ne t Net; 

State, Aid. 

-Jlet/ Local * 
^few Costs 



772,743 



• .524.189 
$17,623,767; 



2.423.-238 
15.200.529 
■^2,487.^20 



$12,712,909 



6;492.124*- 
^ 505.360 



^87.567 
$11,772.55? 



2.666.980 ^ ^ 
9.405.577 . V 
813.212 

$ '8.292.365 



2.698.:^0 

505.360 

487.567 
$4.038i970r * 

1.627.772 
2.411.248 
402.458 

$2,008,790 



. The key Iten. for 'the ^oara.was'the $23 nllllon Increase In local costs, 
(This l9 eke s\in 6f the bottott line— net .lotal lieW costs— fgr all three 
phase*.) r. At tKe tine the 'plan was submitted, the Board asked the cl»urt to 
order, the state of' Ohio to a'ssW the* costs of desegregation. At the' sane 
tine Sui*erlntendent Davis was quoted, as sayli^ "Frankly. I, don^'t loiow where 
we will get all the money. We already have a projected' $3.6 million 
V<l«flcltthl# year." ^ This thene also was stressed In the Board's proposal 



to th^ court; the financial plight of the Columbus schools was descr^^ 
In detail. ' f 



The defenaajit state offitials also submitted a , desegregation plan in 
•June. It gav4j little atteAtidn to educational program components such as X 
those so prominently featured in the Columbus Board's plan. Instea)vaf^tion 
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•was limited to facylty and ^student re-asalgnnent, an^'TSanaportatlon. 
The^tate' plan calculated that an additional 37.000 students would need' to - ' 
be. transported, and that such transportation" woul^ require purchase 0^021, 
new 65-passenGer buses Jthe Coluabus Board had projected a need for 423 
• «ew buses). In diaplaying c«sts. the state distinguished between non-recurring 
costs (prihcipaliy for 'vehicle acquisltit>„V and annual operating costs'.'; ' 
The latter figure j/as projected at $a.3yniou annually^re than ^200 
per student. Of i^his- «hount $5.9 million yas fdr the costs of biis^drivers. 
•computed at approximately $13.00f) per driver. An a^itional $2.8 miu.ion was 
for. bus monitors, at $6360 per monitor. The state's calculations assumed a . 
load factor of 119 students per bus for 65-pa8senser buses.^ 

Doubts about j:he cost data imnediately surfaced. "JJp* Front: 
Desegregation N«;8 and Perspectives^-a nbwsUtter published by' a citizens' 
group concerried with facilitating accurate information' on the progress of 
desegregaCion Iti Columbus —warned that 

The dollar fosts and nmdiers of students tb be transported 
ill the (Columbus and State) plans caCnnot be compared since 
each plan used different cost categories and was predicated on 
dlffetettt assumptions of who will be bused. To date^ neither 
" °" studies Nand recommendations of transportation 

"Vp Front" further noted that the Bird's plan * ' 

^ . allocates as desegresation costs programs which ordinarily 
, V*^°"®'^'"'^°"*^ ^^'^ education responsibility of the 
sch^l board.. ..Tlie savings through vacated facilities are * ' . 
not ^translated into dollar amounts. 5 

Shortly after the Colmbua and State plans were submitted, the U.S. ' 

Supreme Court^ announced its Dayton decision, su^gestSfe that court-ordef^' 

remedies needed to be restricted in scope to the remediation of the 
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-constitutional violations which had been found. The Columbus sdioal board 

majority thereupon submitted a drastically scaled-down desegregation glan 

^^^^ ^ 

affectlqg- only the schools ^named In Judge Dujican's order • In this plan J 

^only 4000 students would be Involuntarily bUsed, andlonly 30 additional 

buses irould'be required. The Board minoctty prepa«4d"^till another plan; 

this one proposed transporting nearly as m^-ib^dents as the initial 

Board plan, but at a cost of only $2,8 million;^ 

On July 29 Judge Duncan rejected all the plans.' The oHginal Board 

inin was defective because it left tpo many pr«domlnantiy-white schools. • 

« 

^ - 

In addition th^ Judge took excejption to the heavy emphasis i^pon the Columbils 
Plan elements of the proposal: v ' 

• ••Since the evidence in this case doeQ not. show that- these 
programs will operate to^ desegregate the Columbus" Public 
Schools, or that they are necessary for the success of a ' 
remedy plan, I do not believe that they are necessary, 
elements of» a Court-ordered remedy.... Such matters should be 
reserved for consideration by the local board of educatipn^ 
That board* has determined that these programs are desirable, and 
the Court will neither interfere nor argue with that judgments 
Although the expansion of 'such plans must be assigned a lower 
priority than the implementation of the court-ordered* remedy 
plan, these programs may.^.be continued if ffl^^ic^ly feasible^^ 

The Court then set forth guidelines for the development I'of a new plan^' 

Phase I Vas to concern community and student and faculty orientation, 

curriculum' development, and a reading progtam\it was to be submitted to 

the .court by mid^August so that ijq)l^nentation cS^jld begin in Septenter, 

1977. Phase II, to be submitted by September, was to provide for elementary 

student re-assignment and transportation in January 1976, ^nd secondary 

studeht reassignment and transportation in September 1978. The Phase II 

submission was to include transportation cost data^® 
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•In August the Co?.ifflibu8 Board submitted, its Phase I plan. Total costs . 
were estloated at $3.2 million for a developmental reading program. Other 
conq>onent8 included Community Orientation and Information Services ($1*^2,000), 
Pup^tl Orientation <$30,OOO), Multi-Cultural Curriculum Development ($58,000)/ 
and Staff Orientation ($104,000). The, Board again stressed its financial 
plight, and, noted that full implementation of the Phase I plan was contingent 
upon the availability of additional funding. .'^Thet^rpgram was approved by ^ 



) 



, the court, and currently is being implemented. 

^In preparing its Phase II plan, the Cglumbus Board rfelied heavily • 
upon la^omation supplied by a private 'transforation engineering f frm, ' 
Slapsoa and Qirtin. Simpson and Ciirtln projected a need to purchase 200 
new bu^es to transport .38,000 additional 'students. (The origlrtal Board 
plan had called for A23 new buses,' and the state plap had projected a need 
for 321 buses.). Annual operating costs were projected at $2.3 million or « ^ 

$63 T>er student, in the Simpson and Cur tin report. ' 

The Phase II plan Included some detailed cost projections which Incorpor- 
ated both the phase I- and the Phase tl cost components. The Jcey figure was^ • 
^.7'Tnilli6n~a projection of thl''Phase I and Phase II coists through 
*July 1979 , ass uming that pupil reassignment attd transportation did not 
b.^_ until September 1978. If Phase II was. to be. IJBplemented in Jatftjary 1978, 
the key figure was $'25 miUion.^ On the day the plan was submitted' to the 
court) the Director of Public Information issued a news^elease stating that 
"without additional funds, the desegregation costs combined with currently 
estimated deficits would force schools toiclose as early as September 22, 1978. 
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In late September the SpeciaP Mastfer held hearings on the Ph&e II 
plans. At the hearings It was disclosed that the Board's figures contained, 
an exxoT : the $25 million figure was $6 mill|jpi too high, and t;he ' ' 
$16.7 million figure was $4.3 million too hlgh.^^ jj^^ stemOed from 

counting bus drivers' wages twice. ^* In the documents which corrected " 
these errors further changes were made. Several Pha^e I coft;proj actions were 
substantially Increased, without explanation. Disregarding the Simpson and " 
Curtin figures,, the Board nbw projected that 'operating costs for transporatlon 
In 199&.79- would be $5.1 million, or $140 per pup^. This figure Included 
' 40 "puplL personnel specialists" at $21,267 e^ch.^^ 

A feature of the PhasK^plan was Its stress upon. school closings. 
IVenty el^ntary schools, one j^lor high, and one senior High wer^ to* be ' 
closed. Eleven other schools wejj|L<fo be converted to alten^te uses. . 
Information about the savings steaming from tfie school' closings was not' 
presented. to the cou3^:. However. Columbus school officials stated that they 
estimate annual savlnf^bf $75,000 per elementary* school, $150,000 for a ' 
junior high school, and $225,000 for a senl^ir hlgh.^^ Thus' the projected 
, savings, from school closings, would ^amount to $1,875,000 annually. 

• On .October 4, Judge. Duncan Issued a new order. He expressed "doul 
^ about .the Board's claims about the difficulties and costs' of Impleraenl 
elementary student transportation In January 1978, and stated that 'the 
Board's submission of Information about transportation equipment Vas "shallow, 
conclusory, and onlj^ marginally refeponalye to the Court's (July 29) order." 
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However th^ Judge deferred to the Board's 'preference for delaying Inpleuinta- 
tlon of ^hase'tl Uotll S^t«Bb.er.l973. ■ • 

-^As he had done previously; Judge Duncan continued to take Issue with ^ 
types of costs^ich the Board attributed to desegregation^ In'^his 
October 4 order he not^d that 



^ the expenses of desegregation, are Substantial enough ^ 

without incXucling budget itejps which arguably have'no 
^ - direct r;Blationship to the d^sctgregation process. 

Budget items designeti to address needs which existed 

before the March ,8, 1977, finding of fiability cahnot 

-in faimesQ be attributed to tlie remedy phase of this 

litigation, - Thg^comunity should ngt be misled about 

the costs of desegregation , (emphasis added) ^ ' 

As an example, the^^idge cited a $769;960 item for "pupil personnel specialists. 

The judge ordered the Board to "re-exanine and update^ the anticipated budget 

for all phases of the plan" and submit €he revised buciget to the court ' 

on Novenfber 9.^^ 

A campaign to secure voter approval for a school tax t^crease was ynderway 
at the time Columbus was visited.' In notable contrast to the Board's emphasis 
(in its coramm^cations to the court)' about the high costs of desegregatioil, 
desegregation dosts were being down-played in the tax campaign. According' 
to Superintendent Davis, only 1.65 mills .of the 8.70 mill levy Increase 

* * - * 

was earmarked for desegrefgation, Ifereoyer, according to 'the Superintendent, 
' ^ } 

the multi-million dollar "error** discovered at the September hearings meant that 
the school dist^rict needed' to seek only 1 talllion yearly In outside desegre- 
gation funding assistance, rather than the previously [Projected 3 million in 
outside desegregation assistance Aoney.-*^^ No explanation for these figures 
jpresented^ At t^e November ft-election the tasK. levy was defeated by a 
narrow margin. 
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On Kovenber 9 the Board of Education present^ the desegregation 
budget vfaich t^e court had requeatedT The Board document Included a 
"SuMary** which is reproduced beloir: ^\ ^ 



JUim ' 


1977-78 costs (10 months 


)| 1978-79 co8t«v(l2 ftonths) 




total 


out of pocke 


t , total ' 




Kvwilue — 










Bus purchases and operation 


• 

$1,124,661 


$1,124,661 


. 

$1,783,941 


$1^783,941' 


' Total Revenue 


$1,124,661 


'$l,i24,«l5i 


$1,783,941 


$1,783,941 


Expense 










Pupil Reassigfnment 










Bus Operation 


$4,256,016 ^ 


$4,250,006 


S4.076 050 




Bus Maintenance 


$1,544,829 


$1,527,472 " 


$ 585,725 


430,064 


f 

Data Processing . 


52,012 


52.012 




lis IHA 


» Adninistration ( inclucttug 










Pvpil Assistance personnel) 275,094 


154,172 


1,360,155 


1,194,044 


Pupil Information 1 Staff 






• 




Orientation, Multi- 


* 


/ 






Cultural Update 


' 524,284 


355,042 


-0- 


/ -0- 


CooBamity Orientation and - 










Information Servides . 


97^860 


^97,860 - 


108.715 


lOg 715 


Reading Development 


1.529.845 


26?, 748 - 


2.772.102 


1.028. 718* 


, Total Expenses 


$8,279,960 


$6,704,312 


♦ 

$9,018,051 


$5,769,803 


Savings 










School- Closings 


*0- 


-0- 

* 


$1,275,000 


il, 2,11^000 


Total Savings 


-0- 


— -Or 


$1,275,000 


$1,275,000 


Total Met Expense 


$J9.279.94I' 


$6,704.3^ 


$5,959,110 


$2,710^862 


^ Totad^lfet Cost 


$7, 155 ,"219 


$5,579,651 


$5,959,110 


$2,710,662 



f 



Total Net 
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Suppleaent^ing the "Sunmary" v«r« several pages of text and figures which • 
• provided more detailed infonuition about the bases of the>Boal:d's cost 
. JK^tes.. . ^ . ^ . ^ . ' 

* Several features of the Board's budget warraht conment. One is the 
attention given to "total net cost**. In contrast to some other cities, 
. the Columbus budget acknowledges that some of the costs of desegregation 
are offset by revenues (state ' transportation aid) and by savings (school - ' 

» • * " * 

closings)/" A second Interesting feature Is ^the distinction between *^total'* 
and ••out of pocket" itens. According to the Board's document, "total cost 
represents ^ the* total of personnel^^and material costs attributable to the 
remedy plan." Out of pgcfcet costs represent '^those costs attributable 

. to the remedy plan vhlch are in addltlOEn to current expenditure levels ^ 
and for the most part represent nclr^«^>loyees and higher material 

^expenditure levels." Evidently ttien, the Board's plan presents a local 

ta^urden ^ $5.^ million in 1977-78 ^nd $2.7 mllllTO in ;978-79 (when 

'I 

the plan Is fuUy opjerational) . This Ibcal tax burd^ will be substantially 
reduced in, the event that th* state defendants are ordered to pay a larger 

portion of ^the ttanspox'tation cost's (bus purchase in 19717-7:8, and bus 

. ■ s ' 

operation in 1978-79). Additional state or federal funding could further^ 
. offset costs^ of desegregation components such as reading development^ ^ 
and administration. However the availability of such outside resources 
la by no means assured. 
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Kotes : Colunbus ^ . ' 

^ Historical Infection and Judge Duncan's finding of "liability are found . 
la Penick et. at. v. Coluiibus Board of Education, et. al. (429 F. Supp 229) , 

"the Response of the Colunbus City School District to a Federal District 

Court Desegregation Order," June 1977.^ ' . - v • • . 

Colmbus Citizen Journal . June 8, 1977. - 

\ ^ ' ' ' ' 

Ohio St^te Board of EdtScation, " Plan for the Desegregation of Columbus 
Schools," June 14, 1977."^ 



^ Coalition of Religious Congregations, "!jp Front," June ,24, 1977. 

^ dlTio State Lantern. Ju^y,17, 1977. .,' \ ^ - 

7 - . ' - . ■ • 

Citizens* Council for Ohio Schools,- 'desegregation Update. No, 10. 
Septenber 1977. 

^ Ibid. - * ■ . - 



v,;:^^sponse of the Coiumb'us Public Schools, to Certain Requirements of the 
District Court Order of July 29, 1977,^' August 16, 1^977. 

Simpson and Curtin Transportation Englqoers, "Analysis of Transportation ^ 

Requlreeents and Alternatives' for Systenn^ide Dfesegreeation of Colunbus' * 
Schools," August 1977. ^ , ' ^ 

^ "The Coluiabtis City School District' Response to a July 29, 1977 Federal 
District Court Pupil Desegregation Order," August 30, 1977.. 

Director of Public Infomation poluiabus Public 'schools. "Kfelease h?^.*' 
. August 20, 1977. • * T — 

* ^3 Columbus Mggatch, September ?*, 1977. 

Interview* ' . h ^ \ ^ • 

^5 '•The Desegregation Budget, Revised (September 26, 1977)^! * ' 

Intervlev;. , . * *t 

Penick et:, a l.v. Col umbus Board. of Education, eft al. . Menorandun and Order. 
Octobet 4, 1977. ' ~ ^ — * 

Coliuabus Dispatch. September Z*, 1977. . . 

19 ColtiMbua Public Schools, "RoMdy Plan Budget", Nov«abar 9, 1977% 

* Date Illegible on source material. ^ 
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0«yton, Ohio, has achlcsved national praise for Its sin«)th and peaceful 

. lapleoentatlon of 9 c^urt-ordered school desegregation plan .which required 

• nasslve transportation of stud^ts. . The plan, first implemented In September 

1976. was tleslgned to- p;cduc?JpLal balance ln ever<^chool. * Ofe the 40,00(r 

. students, enrolled In 1976-77 (52S nlnorlty)'/ approximately 1-1,000 were;' 

. \ transport«4./is.> result, of the court or^. (EnrolliBent has *decllned from 

%9,000 In 1968, wh^n the minority populatl^ was ^aSJf of the tot^^^. 

, In view of the Supreme Courtis June 1977 decision ordering a review of 

tM^esegregatlon plan In. Dayton, and the Imminent announcement of the 

, results of tliat reylew (hearings were held early In -November) , It may b« 

' useful to summarize desegregation efforts In DaytcJn: In 1969 an Office of- 

■ ' • / ■ ' • « 

Civil Rights (IIEIO- compliance review showed non-^pllance with • 

• ■ » ■ ' " . • - ' ' ^ r >■ 

•Civil Rights Act standards conceitilng faculty and 'student assignment In * ' 

Daylon. In. June 1^71 the Ohio State Ifepartment of Education recoaAided - . 

that th^Dayton Schools tlkVWeps^to eliminate vestiges of state l^op^ 

segregation.^ The Board then^appolrited a cltrlzens comraltte^o. mi^e 

- . recommenaatlbns* for the reduction Qf racial .Isolation/ In.Deceipbfer 1971 th| 

Board adopted a series of recommendations acknowledging the exlste'Ace of 

segregation In the d istrict- and directing. Implementation Sf a desegregation 




In Dayton discussions were .lield wltlV the followin^indl^ifdukls: ^ 
, Richard , Austin, Attorney "fo'r praihtlff 8 ' # 

• Ashley Farmer, Security Director, fc ' 

Norman Feuer, Assistant Super Interment ,>or Instruction, DPS 
^ . Ken Ilall, Director 'of j:ransport«£lon, .DPS .. ' - 

Wllllamliigrrlson, Assistant Superintendent for Admlnlstrative^Serylces, 
Donald piMge»,JJe8earch Department, DPS ♦ . ^ 

^ -Robert Wetninan; Assistant Super Injtendent for Mgt. Services, DPS ' 
IT. M. Wllion, Jr., Clerk-Treasurer, DPS ■ . . ' 
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plan by September 1972. In addition a team of consultants was employed to 
prepare a desegregation, plan. .However these December actions were ta^'by 
^ a lane dudk€oard; Its pro-fntegration'majority was about to be replaced by 

• newly-elected members who promptly r^lnded the prior board's December' 

^ actions. fifc%ril 1972^.3. «iitwak^'yied against the Board/ Ad iV Febr^ 
^ 1?73 Distiicj: Judge Rubin heW tha^hie Dayton Schools had violated the 

Equal Ptot«ction clause. Soon thereafter sfeparate remedial plans were -f^.led" 

: ' by the Board majority and the Board miIi)rit3^/ Judf e' Rubijg^tuaH^ accepted 

a pl*i f.eaturing open- fettrpllment, faculty deaegregatjon, mljh Scl^ools/ ^ 

,and specialty schools yhich enrolled students on a part-time basis. On 

appeal hOweVer, the Sixth, Circuit Court oljlppeals declared that a'mo^|^ ' 

dctensive remedy was required to overcome the ^effects of past segregation.^ 

**''"'•■ » . ■ • 

^The ^se went back and f arth between 'Judge Rubjn and the Circuit Coiirt for. 

* ' ' / * * " ' 

irae. An order requl^ring ,syst«i«-wide racl&l balance and suhf t^ntial 
bullng was issued in. March 1976, for iinpleitfentation in' September. wAfe all 
of these proceedings were underway,*' the district ha4' implem^ted the magnet 
school concept, had established specialty schools (science cent;prs'5, and had 
(fesegregiUd the faculty and staff. (At one. point' the Wd" also had subtolt- • 
^°P°««* P^an cal^n^r the y eat ion of tl\re9 ^i^OOO^student elementary 
^ • school parks which woulAerve all of the distrirt's elementary school " 

cft^reo*) Hpwever the plan" finally aipjtecf by the cpurt was based 'oh oifp ' 
. prepared by John Finger; the plan emphasized .pairings and' clusteringsVwhich " 

. requi/ed cross-^district busljig. -In Addition, poV,tions of the liiagnet, school. ' ' 
* • • - ?■ ■ ' . • • . 

• program were to be retained. The .Board determined ^hat the plan woyld be' 

- • *' • ■ • . . 

implemented., and with the- straff yorked Hard to* aSsure succ^ssfu]^. &nd peacefW " 
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implementation In September 1976 and, again In September W77. Meanwhile 
however, the Board's -appeal had been heard'by the Supreme Ceurt, which sent • 
the case back for review, as rioted* above. * 

Jn the summer of 1976 a citizens* oonmlttee was fomed Jto look at the 
co8ts"^of~ae8egregatioi|^ Dayton, ^idently \he fonnption of the committee ' 
was prompted by several considerations: the prospect of a'budget deficit' 
in 1977, a^ quest for federal funds for destegr'egation assistance, and a desire 
. to force the State of Ohio (a co-defendant in the Dayton case) to/assume soae 

of the costs of desegregation. The connive gathered dat^ fro/»1973, 
.when *he- magnet scHool and alternative, centers' prcTgrams were add^^ed, through* 
, thfe end qf 1977 (projected costs), when the court-ordered pairings-^ogpam 
• ' would have been instituted and operated for a year and a half. (School* 
- budgeting in Ohio is done on a" calendar, year basis, rather than an academic 
year ba»is..) An initial report of thk^co^iAee was released in Ausust 
i?76. The report sfiow^d a 1973-77 total desegregation cost of $1? million, 
. .Including ^9 niK^on already spent and a projected $3 million for the period \ 

September 1976 through December 1977-rthe' perfod of court-ordeced system-wide 
^ deseg^^gatltm. In coihnentlng oh report. Superintendent Maxwell noted > • 

that a fiscal pinch was anticipated, in 1977, but that "if we didn't haVe 
^desegregation, v^e could, sweaf thr/)ugh It probably." He further noted that 
"There's no citfy" school district in the United. St».tes under desegregation * 
that has passed a school levy that I knowof."^ . ' 

The citizens' committee report was formally released by the Board of 
^ Educ?^^:|9n in November 1976. A revised- version, Rsed on actual cost 

experi^l^ In 1976 plus modified estimates for 197? costs, was released in 
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April; the April tepprt revised total 1973-77 desegregation coats^ downward 

to $11.3 million.^ The report provides one of the best', available accounts 

\ of desegregation finances,. and Is discussed In some detail below. 

By^far the largest portion of the cost which Daytot^ attributes to* 

•desegregation Is for educational programs. The total cQst of magnet schools 

and alternative ©enters for the period 1973-77 Is $8 million. The'annual 

■ costs of these progralua are listed as follows: ^ i 

1973 $1.1 mlUlon 

- 1974 • .1,1 million . * 

1975 2.2 iftUlion ' . ♦ ' 

1976 :2.0 mlllldh ' ^ » , 

- 1977 1.6'mlUlon-; ' . ' . * 

The reductions In the educational ccmpoWt. ahown'fpr 1^<^ andW77. stem. 
prWlly from the discontinuance of i|. "science center?" program In which 
students were -bused to special science schools for' their 'integr^tpd learning 
eatperlence— a program rendered ^mneceSsary by thefourt-ord^red plan In 
1976-77, 9 .X ''-^.^^ * ' 

The $8 million cost of the educational coijpbiients was met in part thr^j,'^ 
•the regular school budget (state totf loca^UWds) and in part ihrougV federal 
as<ilstance. According to the f inancia! V'epor^; Dayton r«:eli!d $2.1 million 
in ESAA funds through August 1976. An . add^tlbnal ESAA grant anounted tq $2.0 
million in 1976-77. E|AA funding for%977l78 hid not bete settled by'Octoberi 
However, even without firm figures for 477-78. It' appears that federal 
dollars have supported somewhA moreNjan hal|?-6f the education!/ prograi 
component £osts which are ascribed to desegregation by Dayton offlc^ls. 

The next largest sum a8«;rlbed to desegregation during the |erlo#1973-77 
. is for transportation. Th^^wnsportation costs allocated to the ma^pet 
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schools tad^alternatlve centers. 1973-77, '*re $1.2 nlllldn in local costs plus 
^$0.« million In state aid.' Transportation costs- for the pairing program, 
September 1976 through Decker 1977, are shown at $1,2 million local and 
. $0.8 million in state reimbursement.- oJi an annual basis, the transportation 
costs of the magnet 'and alternative programs in 1975 was $536,000, including 
$170,000 in state aid .<local coat: $366,000); in 1977 the traSlportatioif 
costs for the magnet and alternative pro^llins dropped to $372,000, including 
$160,000 in state aid (local cost: .$212,000).^ Hewever in 1977 the .court- 
ordered pairing program was in e'^fect, wl^ an estimated transportation cost 
of $1.4 million. Including $600,000 iri state aid <local cost: $800,000). 
School officials claim that lljOOO students were transported in 1976-77 
tmder the pairing program. Thus, per pupil' costs for transportation 
-under the , pairing- program were approximately $127 per pupil— $73 local ?nd 
$54 state. The Dayton liata do not shox; exactly'what transportation costs are 
included witltir,' this figure. However, since the bulk of the<^ransportation 
wad provided under a cdntrkct ^sten, it is safe to assume that the $127 
per pupil \figure inciucjes (posts of operation plus the costs of capital 
equipment Jnises, storage and maintenance facilities, etc.) ,^"^J;5>^course 
a profit for, the contractor. (The Transportation Director anticipate 
reduced cost p?r pppilin l977-8because (a) the Dayton Schools now operate 
^their own bus fleet, and (b) staggered starting tla4.in the elementary ' 
^pHSols will increase the load factor on busesj^ 

Dayton uses a "mixe^ode" pupil .transportation sy^stem. Several thousand 
students are transported^ the Regional Transit Authority, using a bus pass 
sy^em which cost $76 per student in 1976- 77. The largea^portion of Students. 
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aa note^ above, were transported imder a contiflact system with a private 

- I 

corporation at a coat of $6>.50 p^r bus per day (5 hoiifs).* In ajjiltlon. 

* ' . *• ■ * 

th««oard of Ediicatlon operates a small fleet of Its own buses. Other. nodes 

Include a parent contract system whereby parental are reimbursed for trans- 

porting children to school, plus limited use of a tbxl system. In 1976-77 

the costs of these services were;' 

Contracted Service ' . $1,568,569 , 
Regional Transit Authority ,^ • A9(S,A80 

Board-owned t -s, 2^2*213 

Parent contract • 53l885 

' '^"^ • 21,374 



In addition to the co^ts which. the Dayton* report attributed to the 
educational component and transportation for desegregation, several 'other 
costs of desegregation Identified. Costs relatJed to litigation total 
$256,60tf, excluding a yet-to-be-negotlated bill for $500,000 for plaintiffs' 
legal costs. A "hdnan relations and c9oraiinlcatlon8". component Is priced at 
$3.00,000. Security Is listed as a $224,000 item. • 

Although the figures Included 'In the district's report on desegregation ' \%i 
coats appear to be genuine, they. are not i^idisputed. EvlJ the people who 
prepared- the. figures have encountered difficulties In deciding what costs aw 
properly charged to desegregation^ and In Identifying the proper nuiAers 
»to attach to .each approved cost category. There are differences In both 
categories and amounts as reportea In August 1976, November 1976, and - 
April 1977. However these discrepancies are minor compared to those which % 



* ^^Sure.ls correct, ad^U appears to be ($67.50 per bus js' 167 days 

X 1A8 buses produces a figure close to the reported price for the 1976-77 

faLS^^rSP; ^"'^ "^"'^^ i« then the load " , 

factor In Dayton yas^ 90-95 students per bus. - ' 

^ y ' ' ■ 
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some individuals allege. Thus, for exa!!?>lfe. Individuals who 'adhere to the 
no|:lon that desegregation costs should not Include the cost? of program 
Improvements such as magnet schoals, reject more than 75% of the ; 
attributed to .dese'sresatlpn. School ^taff members fflso ackno\7ledped -that 
some of the educational component Items are for costs, that would be incurred. ^ 
anyway; and that the effort to seek st4|| or federal reimbursement for- 



desegregation costs ^courages broad <Ieflnitlpns-*of what those costs are. 
On€ school official expressed concern about the wisdom of displaying tl^ , 
costs In such a ray as to create the liipression that desegregation •*has 
cdst $12 nllllon." (it will ^ recalled tHat Cleveland Superintendent Briggs 
conveyed to* the courts the impression that transportation in Dayton cost 
$12 million annually— a xlalra without foundation. The fact that the costs 

• * 

are spread ov^ five years has been lost on some.) 

The Dayton Schools, like virtually every other major city school district 
in Ohio, are in considerable financial distress. A tax levy cajiq>aign, 
designed to forestall a school system closing late in 1978, was underway 
at the time of my visit^o Dayton. School of tl«4als v/efe trying to downplay 
the itrtpression that they earlier had created, to the effect that desesrenation " 
was a financial burden," and was contributing to ther system's financial 

distress. All the available evidence indicates that the distress stems in large 

¥■ 

part from factors not related to desesregation costs. For !7hatever reason, 
Dayton voters on November 8 rejected the proposal to increase the ^ local 
school ta^'rate. ^ . 

Despite this rebuff, Dayton officia^ iN continuing their efforts ti> 
force the state of Ohio, ^a co-defendant In-thexiase, to absorb a share of 
the city*, desegreg'ation costs. As this lis written, the legislature and ' ' 
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only Dayton but also the several otheir Ohio cities caught up in desegregation. 
In addition, fiayton offlclala ar^maklng pilgrimages to Washington to 
persuade federal officials to pick up a larger share of the costs of desegre^ 
gallon. The outcott^ of these efforts remains la^doubt. ^ 

However 9 Dayton has received substantial assistance ^under the ESAA 
programs. It has r^eived' staff training iunde^f through the General Assis- 
tance Center located at nearby Wright State University* Th^e have been 
large corporate contributions which have been helpful in connmi||Lty relatioM 
and Monitoring Commission activities.* Recently the State Bo^rd of Educatlqn y 
has indicated receptivity toward underwriting the costs of buses purchased 
for purposes q& desegregation, ' ^ ' 

^.Currently » Dfyton school officials are awaiting the results of 
haarlngs ordered by the SupresM Court « The outcome of ^those hearings, ^ 
which concern the extent of desegregation which the courts can require, 
undoubtedly %rlll affect future defegregetira financing in Dayton. 

5 ' 
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^' Background is sumaarized In SrlnlTaan v. Gllll?an. 503 F.2d 684. 
^ Ibid . , 

4 ' • ' : ^ ' 
Dayton v. Brlnlivm . 53 L Ed 2d 851.' 

5 *' - ' - * 
Dayton Journal . Herald . August 24, 1975. * , ' 

Dayton Public Schools. "Actual and Projecfed Expenditures for Desesregatlon. 
Dayton City Schools, 1973-77.- Revised 4/4/77. 

^ ' -v ' • : / 

Interview ' 

Interview , * _ ' 

Fact Sheet (Transportation Costs) 
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Milwaukee 

. Pall" 1976 enrollment In the Milwaukee (flibllc^^chools was. 109,500— 
doim from 130,000 in 19€t, In the 'sane period the proportion of minority 
enrollnent grew from 27% to approximately 40^7 A desegregation suifwas . 
^ initiated in the mid-1960?. * In Janua^ 1976 Federal District Tudge Reynolds 

^ , ruled th^t the Board of Education h^jl^awfully maintained segregation within 

' # 1 • * 

the Milwaukee schools. A Special Master was appointed- to supervise the 

deVelopaent anlii_lnplementatlon of a remedy. District efforts to devise a 
desegregation plan lagged d^F^ the Spring of 1976; ifi June the court ' 
ordered the defendants, to accelerate their; ef fonts so that a remedy could 
be Initiated in September 1976 and coiapleted by •September 1978.^ ^ 
Subsequently a three-phase plan was submitted to the court. The first pjhase 
relied heavily upon magnet schools, , specialty programs, and voluntary 
transfers^ of students. This phaae was approved by the court, but^pproval 
of subsequent phases was withheld pending subnissfon o.f mot« detailed 
information. Late in 1976 the Board submitted a plan for Phases II and III, 
but the court found the plan deficient. An alternate plan, devised \>yjl((& 
Special Master, was^adi^ted with mbdlf ications. Th^s plan Incorporated a 
sophisticated planning base for a new student assignment system and required 
that in addition to the 1/3 of the schools desegregated in 1976-77 under 
voluntary prograup, an additional 1/3 must be desegregated in September 1977, 
and the remainder by SepTtember 1978, 



Infomation about de^esregation in taiwaukee was provided by the llilwaukee 

2? °^''!r^\'iyr' the.Urban Outreach prograShDf the University 

• of Wisconsin, llilwaukee, • , . • . 
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Limited lnforn»*lon about the costs of the 1976-77 desegregation plan 
was ob'talned. Based irlmarlly upon newspaper accounts, we were able to 

- develop partial descrlptlous^f three aspects of desegregation costs In 
Milwaukee: transportation, litigation, and revenue. In, the following 

. sections these' are examined separately. . ' 
Transportation 

• Before the court-ordered plan went Into effect in September 1976. 
Mllwaultee transported approximately 20,000 students. !!ost used the public 

transit systen. .The desegregation plan for 1976-77 added about 6600 students 

5 * 
to that total. Of these, approximately 4000 attended specialty secondary 

schools, and were -provided bus passes for use on the public transit system. 

The cost was 50? per day per student, or $90 per year per student (assuming 

180 days of school), or 9360,000j In -addition, several special transportation 

contracts were let. One of these systems, designed to serve, three £lty-wlde 

elementary specialty schools, was reported to \Me an estimated cost of 

about $1000 per day for 20 bbses (number , of students: u^known), or $180,000 

for the year. Another system," involving 12 bther elementary specialty 

schools, involved 42 vehicle? for $1404 per day, or $263,000 for the year. 

The third large contract, sew^^voluntary transfer students, involved' 

73 vehicles' costing $2109 per $390,000.^ These three syatens* can 

be compared in terms of cost per day per bus ($50, $33, and $29 respectively). 

or cost per year per bus ($9000, $5940, and $5220 fesp.ectlyely). The variations 

probably reflect differing characteristics of the routes involved. (Load ' 

factors are unknoxm, so 4e cannot estimate cost per pupil.) " 
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The lovest figure turaed but to be^ not rlable. The contractor, vhose 
bid of ^r day per route had underbid other potential contractors 
{yAo bid $190 » $2U0, and $3il per day for the sane serrlce) did not provide 
acceptable service , and much of it had ta be transferred to other contractors 
at nearly tvloe the original cost.''^ ^ 
Atigation Costs . ^ 

?y ald-197Y litigation bills exceeded $1 million, in the Milwaukee . 
JS^sse^egation case, Hiese costs reportedly vere distributed as follows : 
^l^^V'We Board retains a private fina, Quarles and Brady, to handle its legal 
defense in the desegregation case. Th^ principal attozney in the case bills 
the Board $65 per ho^ for his own tine and $35 per hour for the time of 
junior members of the firm. Evidently these fees include overhead, but . ^ * 
other direct costs are . added to the hourly costs* The bila.ings vary in amouftt 
from month to month andj^ear to year. From May 1968 through May 1976 billings 
to the Board from Quarles and Brady totalled |2l6,000; ' Of this, $UO,000 was 
for the first four months of 1976. The hie^ legal costs continued through 
1976; by the end of Hovember the coimulative, billing had climbed to $312,5U2-« 
a six month increase of ^6,000. ^y June 1^77 the total had risen to $393,lU8— 
a six month increase of more than $81,000.^ 

2. In^ January 1976 Judge Reynolds appointed a Special Master in the case, 
to be paid by the BMrd of Education at a rate of $50 pei* hour pltts expenses* 
By the end of Septeoiber Board payments to the Special Master amotmted to ^ 
$50,339, including ^33,325 for his time, plus additional payments for travails 
(he connutes from Jexas), living expenses, and staff expenses. (An issue 
hks been vhether the Special Master should have his own staff, or whether he 
m(ust depend upon Board of Education employees for staff work.)^ 



*^ - ' ' ^ Milwaukee U 

3« In January 1976^ Judge Reynol'ds appointed attorney Irvin Chame to repre* 

sent^ children not specifically na|^ in tire desegregation suit* Chame* s bills » 

* # 
lAlch nust be approved by the Judge , are pegged at $SS per hour for Chame and 

$1(5 per hour for his asiociates* By the end of 1976 Charae's bills totalled 

$78,302. By August 1977 the anoxmt had clinibed to $13U,2l»5.^°' 

H. Attorney Lloyd Barbee, vho has represented plaintiffs since the ince^tion^ 

Of the Milwaukee litigation in 1^6?» sxibmitted b^ls amounting to $698,177 

through Aptil 1977* His Vate is $^0 per hour* Barbee^s bill has been challenged 

> ^ # * • 

by the Board; the disposition of the challenge is not known*"^"^ ^ 

^ Judge Reynolds has rulejd that the defendant Board must pay attorney fees 

to the Special Miaster and plallf^fs* attorneys Barbee and Chame. With the 

>ease currently under review by the District ^ourt, following the Supreme Court 

ruling of June 1977 » it seems likely that litigation costs will continue to 

mount. In the words of the Sentinel , **A8 Mllwaukeeans are learning, one of 

the highest tangible costs of segregation can be the legal fees*^^^ 

Jtevenues for Desegregation ~ . 

Perhaps the most striking feature of Milwaukee's d^segrega^tion program ^ 

is that its .costs appear to be fully covered by outside revenues* The Joxumaf 

<Iuotes Assistant Superintendent John Peper as follows: "Desegregation is not 

causing any increase in the local property tax rate — absolutely none.'*^^ 

Milwaukee's l'976-»77 ^segregation plan was financed from three revenue sourcesa 

1« In 1976 the Wisconsin legislature addipted a bill (popularly known as 

''Chapter 220") providing major desegregat'ion incentives. Jlhe^bill provides 

* *• * 

that each student ^o transfers for desegregation is counted as 1*2 pupils 

tor state aid purposes. In addition the state reimburses this full trans- 
portation costs of students who transfer for desegregation. In the case of 

■ • 53 - . . ■ 
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•tud^nts vl^ transfer from one district to' another, the sending district stiU 
counts the ^tutents for state aid purposes and the receiving district is paid 
the fMU costr^f education for the re<^eived* student. ^I* The effect of all this 
according trthe Journal, was "so lucrative that it, allowed Milwaukee Officials • 
t<^J|gtabli8h all their specialty schools and other incentives to induce voluntary^ 
desegregation without charging local taxpayei^s' anything for them".15 initial 19^6-77 
estlnates Indicated - that Milwaukee would receiv^ a $k million increase In 
state aid from the transfer inpentive plus full reimburseBent for associated ^ 
transportation costs. ' • 

2. In addition to state aid Milwaukee has received major federal assistance. ' 
In June 1976 Milwaukee received a $7»»,000 grant for desegregation planning under 
«ie provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 1961j. An additional $12lj,000 was • 
/received Under this Act in 1977.1"^ However the bulk of Milwaukee's federal de^ - 
segregation assistance came from ESAA funds. During August 1976, when the^ ^ 
district's ESAA proposal . first was drafted, it was estimated that the request 
for fun^ would total $7-10 mlllion.A8 However the request later was raised 
to 113.5 million "by including nearly all expenses even remot.ely connec^^ 
with the clty'.s desegregation plans... except lefgal fees and court related costs. "^9 
After this application was rejected by HEW, a reVtsed request for $5. 5. million 
was submitted. Further negotiations ensued and the final ^aift, annountfed in 
late September 1976, was-for $3.1» miUioii, slated for use 'principally in 
financing remedial reading, mkthematiiis , and human relations projects. 20 . in - 
late May 1977 it was reported; that ne^^ $1 mtllioh\of the ESAA gr^nt. had not' 
been spent, and would have to be returned— a result attributed. to late receipt 
of the funds, a teacher strike and Board disputes which had dielay«d the employment 
of a large number of teacher aides. 
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3.-. In addition to .pftblie 'souniea, the M'iiwaukeo. schools received at least 
one gift •froB.^a foundation interesied in swpporting desegregaticji.28 ^ 
r De«Pi>« »the fact" that desegregation costs appear to have been fully 
i^iBbul^ed hy jMte and federal ftmds," the local i>re8s frequently conveyed 
tee larpression ttj^t d^egregaiion val^ costing local tax dollars, ai indicated 
in the folioying exccr;^ts fron the ■.p>cSMgkr , 

• ^ (7ollowing aiuia«jgenen*-©f a cut it th«5 district's 
/ , ., ESAA a^pliqaticftTunless t^e School Board is sud- 

L2 .. .cessft4 in obtaining additional' .federal desegitegation * 
funds, MilvsuJsBei residents- -will fac» large ^ax 
Increases to pay for future desef^ga^ioh '^1^8.23 

' . (In cMneqtion vlth a discussion About budget cuts 

J " fear ifr^"! Although thfe desegregation plan for 1^77 is 

not done ani^ts costs cannot be determined," school . ^ 
. . * . offtctals iaid it would be rea8on4ibi;e to ejrpect • 7 4 
' ^- V that the cost would be about the saiiw as^iihe fir* 

• phase cost of |2.8 million or van additional tax ^ . - 
' ^ rate <Jf 1*6 cents per, $1000 of .tesessed val\iation.^'^ 

' ■ zz ' .. , . ^- • ' ' ^ ^ ■ ■ 

.*E^entuaUy a $226 million budget w»s 'adopted, includ;^ " 
$3 ailllbA tor desegregition^.i.e. ,. l.>»Ji{ of^the 

Contrasting with suph Urates \cstJre otherp in which t^e press dhyeyed different 
lap?«»»l?<y« about thelocifcl cos-^s of desegreg^ation: . 

Jocal property tiGLxg^ay^rs do'^not.fiDOt the*"bill for * ^ . 

, school desegregation; state" and federal taxpayers do. - ' 
Mlverthelesa^th^ economics of school desegregation ^ 
have crept t^nto political rhetoric^ as candidates pre- 

• pa/e for the/ScHool Boa/d elect ioi^ Ajwril 5.... To * ^ ' 
^ . Busalacchi and other incumb^nt^ faVoring continued 
^ Bppe^ of the original desegregation order, the waste # 
^ refers to iitprtjaeed busing costs,- ^ Perry and 

.»enbers of the School Bo^d minority who want to drop ^ 
all^aKpeala and get on w|*h raciallj balancing the schools, 
. .the wttte applies to^ l#wy|i|^fees fcir the appeals* ' ^ 

K^^BT issue has anything ap^eclable ta do with 
property taxes ^ ^ 

.The- min fafite^^Jn^-^he Wrease; include tl^^ . ■ ^ ' 

million for.schooi^liij^ei, l3l.to ^ million, for ^cpan- 

• sS^ of programs, fftp Iwindicappe'd ^lldr^^, and 'close to 
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♦8 idliioo for desegregation. The inerenied costs for 
. desegregation and education, of the handicapped.'. would 
^ , be paid by 'the state /and federal govenmeht. The 

. e^qpendltures vould have^ some effect 'aa the state and . *' ' 

federal tax rate, of course, but not on" the local tax 
rate.27 ^ • 

m : ' 

Wiile some of ttie eonfwioo reflected in press accounts undoubtedly- was due 

- ' . If ' 

to, carelessness or political cbnsiderjiJtjMis, inch of it seems to have reflecjted 

the school system's inability to engage'in finaincial planning. As late as • 

\ . * ■ » 

August, 1976,^local sfehool officials 4id not kn6w how much money w^uld be 

forthcming uhder the newly adopted Chapter 220 statute. And. a4 .noted 

preTi,ott8ly, the ESAA grant waa not f^lalized until ifter the Phase I plan was 

in operation. In addition, during the planning ^)eriod Judge Iteynoldk and the 

cily counselor opposing assertions concerning the distric^'j entitlement 

to use of several Million dollars ln«unexpeifded fundi from 19T5. / Such conditions 

Hist have hamp«{red il%1^i.tt fiwuaci^ planning^ efforts. 
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III. 8UM4ARY AUS RESEARCH A^EHDA 
the case studies* and outline some directions for further research. 



The folldvlng paragraphs fUBnarize ttie tentative Conclusions dravn from 



1. During the design-pf--raiedy phase of desegregation litigation, cost in-* 
formation is used politically , i.e. it is used as a d^ce to^nfluence policy- 
makers and policy outcomes. Policymak^s include the litigants themSelves, the 
court, the general public, legislators, civic officials, interest groups^* and 
civic elites. Policy outcomes include the scope of a desegregation plan, the " . 
timing of its implementation, the ^i^siallce of its internal elements, and. its 
relationships to current program. Politicalization fosters distortions of cost 
inf02*mation; these distortions lead to confusion and dispute* Subsequent re- 
search should examine questions such as the folloiring! 

, ~te't^e defendants' side, who controls the cost projection process? 
Board membersT Attgmeys? ^School off icialsT Outside consultants? * • 
Vhen t^ere is conflict a^png them, vho prevails? Why? Similar 
questions can be ask^ on the plaintiffs' side.^ Generally these 
' questions fall ^thin the ftramevork of esdsting theories which relate 
information control to the decision-making behavior of interest grot^s« 
~Vhat techniques* are usal to politicizes cost data? Is informatjLm 
^ withheld? Distorted? Invented? Displayed in Incomprehensible fashion? 
What is the jrdle of the^press In the political zation of cost ipformation? 
Such questions fall within the general purview mf influence theorieiT 
&d theories about' public opinion formation. 
~Hov is the politicalization^ process limited coflfilolled, insofar as it 
,pertain«no desegregation cost data? What part is played by proceedings 
in ope^' courts What is ^he role of Special Masters? What is the impact 
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of « tax levy caapalgnT What is the effect of having the state as Sf\ , ' 
co-defendantT These* questions, like the preceding set, can be iiiuminated 
by casting them in the' context of influence theoiy and opinion formation 
theories. • ^ 

—In ordering remedies^ how do -«ie -courts interpret and^act yx^aci the 



"practicality" of \so8tT In y/taX vays are repedies structured around 
, cost conal^derationsT That is, do the courts first determine what j^s 
, ^cmstitutionally necessary, and then approach the cost probl«t, or does' 
the question of cost betone inextricably linked with the design ^ a ^ * 
, renedyT ^In what vays do the institutional constraints of the courts and 
the procedural capabilities of the coOrts aff ect-^iimse o^coat data 
In the design of desegregation remedies?* There is a fairly substantial 
body of literature concerned vlth Judicial policynnaking; such literature 
can be used to organise studies of the role of cost in the formulatiOT 
and substance of desegre^ion orders issued by the courts. 
2. As remedy proceedings ^move toward closure, ^ as iarplenentation begins, 
^ sisple cost figures become less useful an*- less sf^iificant than the concept 
of net local cost • Net local cost is the amount of money that must be irenerat^- 
ed by raising l^al taxes or by shifting funds from other educational functions. 
T6 determine t^i*e net local cost of a desegregatl^4ecf^ thr»Bv^ts of calculations 
are made. The first ii^ gross expenditures f» desegregation, ^g. staff tmln-. 
Ing, transport^ion, coommnity relations, constVuction or-re-^lodeTiiig of 
facilities, educational programs for desegregatioa. The second calculation 
identifies revenues. for desegregktion, e.g. additional state aid for t^i^ns-^ 
portation,' federal graots such as those under E.S.A«A. and'the. Ciril Rights Act, ' 
gifts from prirate sources, and contribute* serrices from sources such as the ' 



GeneraJ. Assistance-Craters or the Ckrtmnity Relations Seryiee. The third ' 

r > » 

emleulation is the co^t sarings vhich can be 'effectuated as part of » . '^'^ 
desegregation pleiv^e.g. sqhool closin&s. Het ]^bcal cost then, iB^%he differ- 
ence betyewi gro^s expenditures, on th^ one hated, and a combination of desegre- 
gation revenues and local savings which can be appl^ied tp dese^egation, on 
the other. The net tjost concept gives rise to a number of research questions:' 
—How are grostf desegregation expenditures calculated? The quest ij^^aa^ 
• two main ingrettients, one political and one technical. The political 

a • 

question is evideait in the case of magnet school programs. Defendants 
usually identify magnrt sc|pol costs as desegregation costs but plaintiffs 
do not, except to the extent that magnets in fact result in desegregation. 
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SUice MilliXen v. Bradlqyil . new issues have \;egun to appear; these' ^oncei 
tbe propriety of Including remedial programs ^ desegregation tostSe .The 
technical problems, of describing desegregation expenditures are difficult 
oa both conceptual and operational grounds. At the conceptual level, ^ 
tar Acaople, vh^t proportion of new transportation cost s^ are chargeable ^ 
to desegregation, if some of the students vfao are transported are 
transported jixie to considerations of distance, not desegregation? If 
students are carried by public transit, using a pass systa, is the 
true cost jthe cost of the pass, or the cost to the transit system? 
Approaches .to such questions can draw upon' theoretical frameworks from 
both political science ahd public fllumce/ 
—Hofw^are gross desegregation revenues estimated and calculated?* Which 
revepu^s are, directly attributable to desegregation and which are indirect? 
Once received, which revenues in fact are used for desegregation and 
which are used for purposes less cl<sar|^r^f inad as desegregation? To 
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vhat extent are desegregatljB r^nedles determined by considerations of 
the aaount rad useablllty of outside funds? Hew does the tardiness vlth 

9 ' * 

vhlch state and federal agencies avard desegregation funds affect th^lr 

. * * * * *♦ 

uset, Theories bearing on public finance and fed^^^sm ar* applicable 

here, " # 

«k / • • • ■ • ^ 

—How are cost savings calculated? Again, there are. political and technical 

djaenslons to the questlofle In the case of school, closliigs, *for ttainple, 
ccmslderatlons ^f 'economy,, ccommlty pressure, and-desegregatlVe effects 

determine whether a school remains open or closes. The sayings 
1*1^ are jceallzed vlll depend not merely upon th? reductions achieved 
^ In Salaries and utilities, costs; Jt^alsb viU depend on' disposition of 
the building, ^.g. mothballlng, lease,' sale, or denolltlon. The * 
possibility of shifting savings for the purpose of s\ippbrtlng desegregation 
costs nay be limited'by state ^aw or by budgeting pract^s. Political 
theories concerning resource r^-allocatlon are useful here, as are the 
insights to be gained from accotmting and puiaic finance theories • 
— TOir is the net local cost concept used in the ^poll€ical struggle to 
determine the structure and implementation of a 'desegregation plan? 
3. besegregatlon appears to be having substantial effects upon the overall . 
financial situation of urban school systems. Although it is difficult to discern 
the cumulative effects, the areas of *impact are visible. Here ve id^^n^^^ them 
in terms pf inquiries: 

— To'iAat extent ahd in what fashion 'is desegregation a tnretext for re- 
stewing personnel and progrsms vhlch previoasly had been cut for 
Jlnanclal reasons, or vh^ch would be cut in the absence of a desegregation * 
^ prograa? 
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—To extent is desegregat An a dievice for mobilizing state and federal 
funds otherwise unavailable^ . To irtiat extent do such%ff irts affect tlie 
overall pattern of interg ov ernmental fund transfers? 
^. ^ ~To vhat extent and in vhich fashion is desegregation prompting ^Hource 
re-allocation and improved cost effectiveness in urban school systemvT 
— ^\^*»t^e3rten» and in vhat ways are desegregation finances affecting 
^ resource control within urban school systems? 
Such questions need to be recast In theoretical frameworks appropriate for 
examining jarban school system finances; at this time our point is simply that < 
d^e^egation finance appears to have major^rganizatipnal effects irtilch extend, 
beyond desegregation programs thsmsrej^es, Ai^initlal entry-point .for exploring 
this matter is the ma^et school programs which we found In all five cities. 
These programs 'run counter to the historic emphasis upbn standardlMtion and 
bureaucratization In urban school systems. Their sudden appearance* under the. 
guise of desegregation* provides an opportunit^i to examine alterations In flows 
pl^i^rsonnel and other resources* and in terms of altered modes of contBol. 

\. LltlgatlcHi costs are mounting to hiuidreds of thousands of dollars in eaih 

« 

city. . - ' 

—To what ^brtent is prolonged lltlgatipn a consequence of the ihfiQt 
that the major initial beneficiaries of the litigation are the attorneys 
themselves? 

- —In V«mt ways d<UldVersax^al proceedings and Judicial contexts affect the 

substai^ an^ the qost of desegregation plans? 
'~Row do the act or < in the legal setting->-attorfteys* Judges* special masters 
eourt-appointed experts— learn about desegregation costs* and how do they 
. utilise that knowledge? 
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$• Mllllken Bradl^II sustained a desegregation plan vfaich InpMred certaip 

reiiedlal ^education progran** components and which mandated state s\q>port for 

these cooiponents. The case is ''shifting attention tovard inclusion of such 

1 • • • 

components in cities other than Detroit* 

I^To vhat extent and ix^ vfaat^ fa8hion~dises~ court-ordered desegregation in 

one setting affect desegregation plans in other settings? ^ 

—Where remedial education cooqponents are ordered as in Detroit » hov are 

thes^ ccmponents* meshed vlth state and federal aid program which may^ 

he targeted on 8uhstantially\|^he same students? 

6* The different cratponents of desegregati<m plans (e«g« transpojrtation i 

component 9 "^educational program component, coBmninity relations component, staff 

develei|)ment component, facilities component, litigatioh comppnent) differ from 

city to c'ity. o ' ^ 

—What are the determinants jtf Inter-ngity cost differences among similar 

components? ^ ^ 

* «~To what extent are apparent cost ^i^j^^ces simply artifacts of 

differing ways -of compiling Reporting cost information? > 

~Are some programs morjs cost effectire-than others? (e.g. given a 

neeij^to transport a giren number of children, i|nd other things being 

equal, is it more efficient to depend Ui>on a school-owned fleet of 

huses, charter service, public transit, or some milt of these? 
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The list could be extended. But perhapi||||the point has beed^made: the 
•ubject of uz*ban school desegregation costs presents rich^6pp<^unities for 
research which has great theoretical and practical Ibttterest. 



